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Articles inédits de Voltaire 


pour le dictionnaire de l Académie francaise 


publiés par J. Vercruysse 


Le Dictionnaire philosophique que nous ont laissé les éditeurs de 
Kehl est un monstre bibliographique. En effet, aux cent dix-huit 
articles de la version de 1769, ils joignirent ceux des neufs 
volumes des Questions sur l'encyclopédie, les articles insérés dans 
l'Encyclopédie et le Dictionnaire de l’Académie. Ils inclurent 
Opinion par alphabet en entier, outre de nombreux ‘rogatons’. 

L'édition de Beuchot-Moland écartait déjà de nombreux textes 
étrangers, mais elle est encore fort éloignée du texte authentique. 
Il fallut attendre l'édition de Julien Benda et Raymond Naves 
pour en avoir enfin une édition correcte, débarrassée de tous les 
éléments cités (Paris 1954). 

De ceux-ci, nous avons eu la bonne fortune de retrouver le 
dossier complet des articles destinés au Dictionnaire de l Aca- 
démie. Il ne comprend pas moins de cent et quinze articles. 
Certes, Beuchot en connaissait trente-deux; mais il les inséra néan- 
moins dans son édition du Dictionnaire philosophique (M.xx.471- 
497) où ils ne méritaient pas de figurer. L'adjonction de quatre- 
vingt-trois articles inédits aux trente-deux connus, et revus, per- 
met de reconstituer ainsi une ceuvre de Voltaire qui jusqu'ici 
n'avait pas eu de sort, faute de mieux. 


1 Bibliothèque nationale, Manuscrits, L’académie/. Ecriture de Wagnière, 
N.a.fr.24344, ff.14-36. Le f° 36v? porte surcharges de Voltaire. 
cette inscription: p* le dictionaire/de/ 
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Le premier éditeur de ces articles fit peut-étre appel à la méme 
source que nous. Il en donna un choix fort limité, se bornant à 
reproduire de façon peu correcte les articles les plus longs. La 
question qui se pose est la suivante: les articles de Voltaire furent- 
ils admis dans le Dictionnaire de l'Académie? 

Bengesco (1.428) reprenant la liste des articles connus, et y in- 
cluant par erreur le mot ‘Taxe’, ajoutait sans fournir la moindre 
preuve: ‘le travail de Voltaire ne parut pas dans la quatriéme édi- 
tion [1762] du Dictionnaire de l Académie française’. Affirmation 
purement gratuite comme nous aurons l'occasion dele voir, et que 
nous retrouvons également chez Raymond Naves?. 

Revoyons d'abord l'historique de l'affaire. Nous ne connaissons 
point la lettre par laquelle Duclos, secrétaire perpétuel, invitait 
Voltaire en 1760 à collaborer à une quatrième édition du Diction- 
naire. Mais la réponse de l'intéressé nous est connue. ‘Je suis’, lui 
répondait-il le 11 août (Best.8378), ‘entièrement à vos ordres pour 
le dictionnaire de l'académie: je vous remercie de l'honneur que 
vous voulez bien me faire. J'en serais peut-étre bien indigne... 
mais je ferai de mon mieux pour mettre quelques pierres à l'édi- 
fice. Votre plan me parait aussi bon que je trouve l'ancien plan sur 
lequel on a travaillé mauvais. On réduisait le dictionnaire aux 
termes de la conversation et la plupart des arts étaient négligés. Il 
me semble aussi qu'on s'était fait une loi de ne point citer, mais un 
dictionnaire sans citations est un squelette’. 

Le travail échu à Voltaire est la rédaction d'une partie de la 
lettre T ainsi qu'il l'écrit à d'Alembert le 8 octobre (Best.8527). 
‘Duclos m'a envoyé le T pour rapetasser cette partie du diction- 
naire. Signa T supra caput dolentium. Je n'ai pas encore eu le 
temps d'y travailler’. Et le 22 il annonçait au secrétaire perpétuel 
(Best.8578): ‘Vous aurez votre T dans un mois ou six semaines. 
Vous n'attendez pas après le T quand vous êtes à Pa’. 


* Voltaire et l Encyclopédie (Paris son de leur refus. Voyez aussi. P. Meis- 
1938), pp.152-153. Il attribue au ton ter, Charles Duclos (Genève 1956), 
par trop désinvolte des articles la rai- ^ p.54. 
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Et le 10 novembre, en lui expédiant |’ Histoire de Pierre-le-Grand 
il ajoute (Best. 8628) “Vous croyez bien que ce n’est pas la lettre 
T qui est dans ce paquet’. Ensuite, on perd la trace de ce travail. 
Aucune des lettres adressées 4 Duclos, aux Argental, qu’il 
chargeait volontiers de commissions pour l' Académie ne contient 
la moindre indication aux fameux articles. On peut toujours sup- 
poser que des lettres sont perdues mais il est plus probable que 
Voltaire inclut ses notes, sans le moindre commentaire, dans un 
des nombreux envois (notes sur les piéces de Corneille) qu'il 
adressa au secrétaire perpétuel’, et à ses ‘divins anges’ pendant les 
années 1761-1762. C'est peut-étre cette absence d'indications dans 
la correspondance qui fit croire que les articles de Voltaire ne 
furent pas repris dans le Dictionnaire del’ Académie. De toute façon, 
ce propos ne tient pas quand on examine parallélement le Dic- 
tionnaire de 1740, celui de 1762 et les articles de Voltaire‘. 

D'abord, vingt-cinq articles qui ne figuraient pas dans la troi- 
siéme édition, mais bien sur les listes de Voltaire, apparaissent 
dans la quatriéme édition. Ensuite, ce qui peut dérouter celui qui 
se donne la peine de confronter les textes, c'est que, pratiquement, 
aucun article de Voltaire n'a été repris mot pour mot dans l'édi- 
tion de 1762. Les textes présentés, et leur lecture convaincra les 
plus sceptiques, ne pouvaient étre repris tels quels dans le véné- 
rable ouvrage de l’Académie. 

D'autre part, certains articles nouveaux ne furent pas admis. 
D'autres subirent des modifications considérables: les citations lit- 
téraires auxquelles Voltaire attachait tant de prix, les redites, les 
détails trop techniques furent écartés en régle générale. Certains 
articles furent radicalement rejetés (par exemple ceux qui furent 
composés sur des noms propres) au profit d'une définition qui ne 


3fin mars 1761 celui-ci écrivait à 5sur ce point du moins les déduc- 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Dufour vi. tions de L. Vernier, Voltaire grammai- 
120) qu'il était ‘enfoncé’ dans la cor- rien (Paris 1888), pp.227-233, sont 
rection des épreuves. donc exactes. 

4nous renvoyons à notre tableau 
synoptique à la fin du présent travail. 
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correspond guére à celle de Voltaire, et dont l'origine reste obs- 
cure. L'apport direct, visible, de celui-ci à la quatriéme édition 
est donc fort restreint. 

Malgré tout, on retrouve souvent dans le corps de l'article 
publié la méme définition du terme et quelques fois méme, des 
mots ou des groupes de mots de Voltaire ont été repris. Nous don- 
nons trois exemples à titre démonstratif: “Taupins’, "Taupiniére' 
et "Térébration'. Aucun de ces mots ne figure dans l'édition de 
1740. Tous les trois apparaissent dans celle de 1762, aprés avoir 
subi le traitement évoqué. Nous donnons en paralléle le texte 
de Voltaire et celui du Dictionnaire de 1762: 


ii.804. (Les francs Taupins). 
Nom qu'on donnoitàun Corps 
de Milice Francoise sous Char- 
les vil. 

11.804. Taupinée, ou Taupi- 
niére. s.f. Petit monceau de 


Ms f?32. Taupins, ancienne 
milice française sous charles 7. 


Msf°32. Après Taupinière met- 
tez Taupinée s:f: taupinière un 


peu élevée et affermie. 
Voicy les Apennins, voicy le 
[mont Caucase, 
La moindre Taupinée était 
[mont à ses yeux. 
(Lafontaine) 
Ms f?36r*. térébration sf, mot 
tecnique par le quel on exprime 
laction de percer avec la tar- 

riere. 

le suc de plusieurs arbres resi- 
neux se tire par la terébration. 


terre qu'une taupe a élevé en 
fouillant. Une prairze pleine de 
taupiniéres. 


ii.820. Térébration.s.f. 
Action de percer un arbre pour 
en tirer la gomme, la résine, &c. 


Il serait fastidieux de relever ainsi tous les paralléles entre les 
définitions données par Voltaire et celles adoptées par l' Académie. 
Au reste, notre propos n'est pas de démontrer ici la parti- 
cipation de Voltaire au Dictionnaire de 1762. Nous donnons 
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simplement le texte correct et complet de tous les articles dans leur 
orthographe originale. Nous indiquons entre crochets les mots 
biffés sur le manuscrit et avons écarté certains détails superflus 
pour la clarté du texte. 

TET 


[L'Euphonie qui lemporte souvent sur la grammaire] 

au lieu de, quand le temps d’un verbe etc ne serait il pas convenable 
de mettre 

leuphonie qui adoucit toujours le langage, et qui l'emporte sur la 
grammaire, fait que dans la prononciation nous changeons sou- 
-vent ce T en C [dans tous les mots]. nous pronongons ambicieux, 
akcion, parcial, car lorsque ce T est suivi d'un i et d'une autre 
voielle, le son du t parait un peu trop dur. les italiens ont changé 
méme ce Ten Z. la meme raison nous a insensiblement acoutu- 
mez a écrire et a prononcer unTala fin de certains temps des verbes. 
il aima, mais aima t'il constament. il arriva, mais a peine arriva t'il, 
il s'éleva, mais s'éleva t'il au-dessus des préjugez? on raisonne, 
mais raisone t'on conséquemment? etc. il ecrira, mais ecrira t'il 
avec elégance? il joue, joue t'il habilement [ce n'est que qua] 
ainsi donc, quand la troisieme personne du present, du preterit et 
du futur se terminant en voielle, est suivie d'un article, ou de la 
particule on qui tient lieu d'article, l'usage a voulu qu'on placat 
toujours ce T. on étendait autrefois plus loin cet usage: on pro- 
nongait ce T a la fin de tous les préterits en a: il aima a aller, on 
disait il aima t a aller, et cette prononciation s'est conservée dans 
quelques provinces. l'usage de paris la rendue tres vicieuse. il 
n'est pas vrai que pour rendre la prononciation plus douce on 
change le B en P devant un T, et qu'on dise optenir pour obtenir. 
ce serait au contraire rendre la prononciation plus dure. le T se 
met encor apres l'imperatif va, va-t'en. 


DANA: 


Ta, pronon poss. fem. ta mere, ta vie, ta haine. la meme Euphonie 
qui adoucit toujours le langage, a changé ta en ton devant touttes 
les voielles: ton adresse, son adresse, mon adresse, et non ta, ma, 
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sa adresse, ton epee, et non ta epee, ton industrie, ton ignorance 
[irresolution], non ta ignorance; ton ouverture non ta ouverture. 
la lettre h, quand elle n'est point aspirée et qu'elle tient lieu de 
voielle exige aussi le changement de ta, ma, sa en ton, mon, son 
[ta haine et non ton haine] ton honnéteté, et ton ta honnéteté. 
ta, ainsi que ton, donne tes au pluriel; tes peines sont inutiles. le 
redoublement [reduplication] du mot ta signifie un reproche de 
trop de vitesse: za za ta, voila bien instruire une affaire. mais ce n'est 
point un terme de la langue, c'est une espece d'exclamation arbi- 
traire. C'est ainsi que dans les salles d'armes on disait c'est un tata, 
pour [exprimer] designer un ferrailleur. 


3. TABAC 


tabac, s m.mot etranger. on donna ce nom en 1560 a cette herbe 
decouverte dans lile de tabago. Les naturels [natifs] de la floride la 
nommaient petun; elle eut en france le nom de nicotiane, d'herbe 
a la reine et divers autres noms. il y a plusieurs especes de tabac. 
chacune prend son nom, ou de l'endroit ou cette plante [elle] 
croit, ou deceluy ou elle est manufacturée, ou du port principal ou 
du pays dont part cette marchandise. le petit peuple ayant com- 
mencé en france a prendre du tabac par le nez, ce fut d'abord une 
indecence aux femmes d'en faire usage, voyla pourquoy boylau 
dit dans la satire des femmes 


et fait a ses amants trop faibles d'estomac 
redouter ses baisers pleins d'ail et de tabac 


on dit fumer du tabac, et on entend la meme chose par le mot seul 
de fumer. 
tabagie comme dans limprimé. 


4. TABARIN 


Tabarin, nom propre, devenu nom appellatif. [un nommé] taba- 
rin, valet de mondor, charlatan sur le pont-neuf du temps de 
Bonn 4, fit donner ce nom aux bouffons grossiers. 


et sans honte a terence allier tabarin. 
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tabarine n'est pas d'usage, et ne doit pas en étre par ce que les 
femmes sont toujours plus décentes que les hommes. 


tabarinage, et surtout tabarinique, qu'on trouve dans le dictio- 
naire de trevoux sont aussi proscrits. 


5. TABATIERE 


tabatiere comme dans limprimé. ajoutez a la fin depuis quelques 
annees lusage de la cour a substitué boete a tabatiere cependant 
boete est trop general. 


6. TABAXIR 


tabaxir s m liqueur d'une canne des indes. on s'en sert en me- 
decine. 


7. TABELLION. 


tabellion subs.masc. nom d'office. il n'est plus d'usage que dans 
les campagnes et dans le stile comique. un tabellion fait les memes 
fonctions quun notaire. 


8. TABELLIONAGE. 


tabellionage. sm, signifie ou la charge de tabellion, il a le tabel- 
lionage de ce village, ou un droit domanial du seigneur. il y a 
quelques [des] terres aux quelles [est] apartient le droit de 
tabellionage, le droit d'instituer des tabellions ou notaires. 


9. TABERNACLE. 


tabernacle, comme dans limprimé inclusivement jusqua ces mots 
oule tabernacle fut báti [ajoutez, mettez] rayez ou le tabernacle fut 
bati et mettez 

quand le temple fut construit, le saint des Saints fut aussi appellé 
du nom hebreu qui répond a tabernacle. 

la fete des tabernacles que les juifs celebrent encor aujourduy 
apres les moissons, et dans la quelle ils font des feuillees, dure huit 
jours en memoire des tentes ou tabernacles sous les quels ils habi- 
terent dans le désert. 
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IO. TABIDE. 


Tabide, adjectif, terme de medecine, de tabes. il signifie plus que 
livide, et est particulierement attaché a l'état de phtisie et de 
marasme. 

II. TABIS. 
tabis, etoffe de soye unie et ondée passée a la calendre sous un 
cilindre qui imprime sur letoffe ces inégalitez onduleuses gravees 
sur le cilindre meme. c'est ce quon appelle improprement moire, 
de deux mots anglais mo hair, poil de chevre sauvage. la véritable 
moire nadmet pas un seul fil de soye. 


ou sur louate molle éclate le tabis. boileau. 
tabisér, passer a la calendre. taffetas, gros de tours tabisé. 


I2. TABLATURE. 


tablature, s.f.ancienne maniere de noter la musique par les lettres 
de lalphabet. on s'en sert encor pour des pieces de luth, de theorbe, 
de basse, de viole etc. les lettres sont marquees sur des lignes. la 
avertit que la main droitte doit faire sonner la corde, sans pincer le 
manche de la main gauche [que la main], le B qu'un doit de la 
gauche doit peser sur la premiere touche, le c sur la seconde etc. 

le reste com dans limprimé. 


13. TABLE. 


table, s.f. terme tres etendu qui a plusieurs significations [mais 
qui dans touttes]. 

table a manger [la sainte table, table d'autel], table de jeu, table a 
ecrire. premiere table, seconde table, table du comun [table 
d'hote]. table de buffet, table d'hote, ou l'on mange a tant par 
repas, bonne table, table reglée, table ouverte, étre a table, se 
mettre a table, sortir de table. table brisee, table ronde, ovale, 
longue, carree. courir les tables (en stile familier) se dit des para- 
sites, benir la table, cest a dire faire une priere avant le repas, tom- 
ber sous la table [etre incapable de], dernier effet de l'ivresse, 
propos de table, traits de guaité et de familiarité qui échapent dans 
un repas. 
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table de nuit, inventée en 1717, meuble commode quon place 
aupres d'un lit et sur le quel se placent plusieurs ustenciles. table a 
tiroir, mettre papiers sur table. table d'un instrument de musique 
comme luth, clavessin. cest la partie sur laquelle posent les cordes 
ou les touches. 

table de verre, signifie le verre plat qui n'a point eté souflé. 

table de plomb, de cuivre: sur laquelle on etend ces métaux en 
fusion. 

tables de la loy, la loy des douze tables chez les romains, les deux 
tables de la loy chez les hebreux. on ne dit point la loy des deux 
tables. 

[la table d’isis ou la table du soleil] 

table d'autel, dans [sur] la quelle on encastre la pierre bénite sur 
la quelle le pretre pose le ciboire. Sainte table, cest l'autel meme 
sur le quel le pretre prend les pains enchantez avec les quels il va 
donner la communion. approcher de la sainte table, communier. 
on ne dit pas se mettre a la sainte table. 

table isiaque ou table du Soleil. cest une grande plaque de cuivre 
qu'on regarde comme un des plus pretieux monuments de l'an- 
cienne Egypte; elle est couverte d'hyeroglifes gravés. ce monu- 
ment qui vient de la maison de gonzague, est conservé a turin. 
Table ronde (Chevaliers de la table ronde), imaginée pour éviter 
les disputes pour la préseance; et dont les romans ont attribué 
l'invention a un roy fabuleux d'angleterre, nommé Artus. 

Table Pythagorique, ou de multiplication des nombres les uns par 
les autres. 

Tables d'astronomie, ou calcul des mouvements célestes. On a les 
Tables Alphonsines, les Tables Rodolphines, ainsi nommées 
parce qu'on les a faittes pour ces deux monarques. 

Table des sinus, des tengentes, des Logarithmes. 

Tables genéalogiques, plus communément nommées arbres. 

La Table d'un livre [qui est une], c'est à dire Liste alphabétique, 
ou des noms, ou des matiéres, ou des chapitres. 

T'able d'attente, en architecture, c'est d'ordinaire un Bossage pour 
recevoir une inscription. 
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Table de Trictrac. 

Toute table, jeux differents du trictrac ordinaire. 

Table de diamant; le diamant est taillé en table quand sa surface 
est platte et les cótés à bizots. 

Les deux parties osseuses qui composent le crane sont apellées 
Tables. 

Les Tremaux, cartouches, paneaux, en architecture prennent 
aussi le nom de table. 

Table de crépi, table en saillie, table couronnée, table fouillée, 
table rustique. i 

Table de marbre. L'une des plus anciennes jurisdictions du roy- 
aume, partagée en trois tribunaux; celui du connestable a present 
des maréchaux de france; celui de l'amiral, et celui du grand- 
forétier qui est aujourd'hui representé par le grand-maitre des 
Eaux et foréts; cette jurisdiction est ainsi nommée d'une longue 
table de marbre sur laquelle les vassaux étaient tenus d'aporter 
leurs redevances; chaque seigneur avait une table pareille, et les 
mots de table, domaine, justice étaient presque synonimes; 
réunir à sa table était réunir à son domaine. 

Table raze. Expression empruntée de la toile des peintres avant 
qu'ils y aient appliqué leurs couleurs: l'esprit d'un enfant est une 
table raze sur laquelle les préjugés n'ont encore rien imprimé. 


I4. TABLEAU. 


Tableau, espéce de table, et qui vient de la méme origine. 
Tabula, ouvrage de peinture, etc* comme dans l'imprimé. 


I5. TABLER. 
Tabler, verbe neutre; [mot ancien qui n'est plus d'usage] vient du 
jeu du Trictrac. on disait tabler quand on posait deux dames sur 
la méme ligne; on dit aujourd'hui caser; et le mot tabler, qui n'est 
plus d'usage au propre, s'est conservé au figuré. Tabler sur cet 
arrangement, Tabler sur cette nouvelle. il était d'usage dans le 
siécle passé, de dire tabler pour tenir table. 


allez tabler jusqu'à demain. (amphitrion de moliére). 
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I6. TABLETIER. 
comme dans l'imprimé. 


17. TABLETTE. 
Tablette comme dans l'imprimé. 
ajoutez-y, les sentences de mathieu furent intitulées tablettes. les 
doctes Tablettes du Conseiller mathieu ouvrage de valeur. 
moliére. 


I8. TABLIER. 


Ajoutez à la fin de l’article tablier. Tablier est encor un ornement 

légérement sculpté, sur une face d'un pied d'Estal, ou sur le socle 
d'une colomne; c'était originairement une piéce de laine ou de 
lin, figurée, sur le devant des autels anciens. 


19. TABLOIN. 
Tabloin, platte forme où l'on place les canons en batterie. 


20. TABOR. 


Tabor, ou Thabor, montagne fameuse dans la Judée, ce nom entre 
souvent dans le discours familier; il est faux que cette montagne 
ait une lieüe et demie d'élevation au dessus de la plaine comme le 
disent plusieurs dictionaires; il n'y a point de montagne de 
cette hauteur. le Tabor n'a pas plus de six cents pieds de haut, 
mais il parait trés élevé, parce qu'il est dans une vaste plaine. 
Le Tabor de Bohéme est encor célébre par la resistance de Ziska 
aux armées Impériales; c'est de là qu'on a donné le nom de Tabor 
aux retranchements faits avec des chariots; 

Les Taborites, secte à peu prés semblable à celle des hussites, 
prirent aussi leur nom de cette montagne. 


21. TABOURET. 
Tabouret, comme dans l'imprimé. ajoutez, Tabouret est aussi 
une petite plante apellée en Latin Bursa pastoris. 
17 
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22. TACHEOGRAPHIE. 


Page 731. après le mot Tache metez, Tacheographie, ou Tachi- 
graphie, l'art d'écrire en abregé; ou en notte. 


23. TACITURNE. 


Ajoutez au mot Taciturne; ce terme en aucune occasion ne peut 
avoir de régime; un auteur célébre a péché contre la langue en 
disant 

De la tanser point ne fut taciturne. 


24. TACT. 


Au mot Tact ajoutez, le Tact fin, le tact subtil, se dit figurément du 
sentiment prompt d'un homme de goût et de jugement. 


25. TACTION 


Taction, ancien terme de philosophie, qui exprimait l'action ou le 
sentiment du toucher; Taction en géométrie signifie le point dans 
lequel une ligne touche une [cercle] courbe. 


26. TACTIQUE. 


Tactique, s f, signifie proprement ordre, arrangement, mais ce mot 
est consacré depuis longtemps à la science de la guerre. la Tac- 
tique consiste à ranger les troupes en bataille; à faire les évolutions, 
à disposer ses troupes, à se prévaloir avec avantage des machines 
de guerre. l'art de bien camper prend un autre nom qui est celui de 
camestration; lors qu'une fois la bataille est engagée, et que le suc- 
ces ne dépend plus que dela valeur des troupes et du coup d'ceil du 
general le terme de Tactique n'est plus convenable; parce qu'alors 
il ne s'agit plus ni d'ordre, ni d'arrangement. 


27. TAEL. 
Taél, s m monnoie de la Chine. 
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28. TAFFETAS. 


à L'article Taffetas, ajoutez, taffetas armoisin, qui vient originaire- 
ment d'Italie. demis-armoisins, fabriqués à avignon. Taffetas à 
cinq octaves, qui sont d'un demi quart plus larges que les autres; 
le demi quart s'appellant octave 


29. TAGE. 


Tage, s m quoi que ce ne soit que le nom propre d'une riviére, le 
fréquent usage qu'on en fait, lui doit donner place dans ce dic- 
tionaire; les trésors du Pactole et du Tage sont communs en 
poésie, on a supposé que ces deux fleuves roulaient une grande 
quantité d'or dans leurs eaux; ce qui n'est pas vrai. 


30. TAILLADE. 


Au mot Taillade, cette définition, coupure qui se fait avec le taillant 
de quelque chose; ne parait pas d'un bon stile; J'aimerais mieux 
seulement, avec un taillant, ou avec un instrument tranchant. 


31. TAILLURE. 


Taillure, terme de broderie; piéce de raport brodée sur une etoffe. 


32. TAIN. 


Tain sm. originairement Etain, parce que l'on étendait de l'Etain 
derriére les glaces pour en faire des miroirs; aujourd'hui que cet 
Etain est amalgamé avec du mercure, il a pris le nom de Tain. 


33. SE TAIRE. 


page 735 apres la definition du mot taire et se taire joterais larticle 
qui se tait consent parce que ce proverbe nest pas d'usage, parce 
qu'il parait qu'il n'y a nulle methode. a [</iistble] (assez?) des 
proverbes avant d'avoir enoncé touttes les acceptions grammati- 
cales du mot. 

je mettrais se taire emporte dordinaire la preposition sur. il s'eten- 
dit sur les fautes de cet ouvrage. il se tut sur ses bautez. je parle de 
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ce que jay vu, je me tais sur le reste. cependant l'article du, de, des 
est aussi employé. il ne peut se taire de son bonheur, de la grace 
quon luy a faitte. on parle [deau?] du titre et l'on se tait du reste. 
les vents se taisent, les cloches se taisent, le canon commence a se 
taire, les loix se taisent parmy les armes; corneille dans cinna. il se 
tut devant son maitre [luy]. la terre se tut devant luy expression 
[prise dans le livre des macabees, et detournée a un sens different, 
il signifie dans lhebreu la judee fut en paix du temps d'alexandre, et 
non pas nul n'osa resister a alexandre car il trouva partout des 
ennemis, et donna des batailles depuis la trace jusqu'a linde]. [ne 
ferez vous] et l'amour dort icy. se taire au bruit des armes. 


et la terre en tremblant se taire devant vous 
racine. 


c'est une hiperbole prise du ter livre des macabees. 

la terre se tut devant alexandre. 

faire taire. ne ferez vous pas taire un bruit qui vous offense. racine. 
notre canon fit taire celuy des ennemis etc. 


34- TALAPOIN. 
Talapoin sm, Prétre de Siam, d'Ava, et du Pégu. 


39. TALC. 


au mot Tale [Talque], les anciens s'en servaient avant d'avoir des 
vitres. 
36. TALENT. 


Talent s m, poids d'or [et] d'argent [qui a] differents selon les 
divers pais, ou monoie idéale, comme le sont aujourd'hui nos 
Livres; (le reste comme dans l'imprimé.) 


37- MALTALENT. 


ajoutez à Talent; maltalent se dit familiérement, de mauvaise 
volonté; ce mot se trouve souvent dans scaron, et dans les auteurs 
burlesques. 
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38. TALION. 


Talion, (s:m:) ce mot qu'on croit venir de l'hebreu ne vient que du 
Latin, des douze tables de Rome; si membrum rapit, talio esto; il 
signifie, telle offense, telle peine, etc? comme dans l'imprimé. 


39. TALISMAN. 


Talisman, s m. terme arabe francisé [Telesma en grec], propre- 
ment consécration, la méme chose que telesma ou phylactére, pré- 
servatif, figure, caractére, dont la superstition s'est servie dans 
tous les temps, et chez tous les peuples, c'est d'ordinaire une 
espéce de médaille fondüe et frapée sous certaines constellations; 
le fameux Talisman de Catherine de médicis existe encore. 


40. TALLER. 


Taller, ou Daller, sm monoie d'argent en allemagne et en Pologne, 
valant près de quatre de nos livres, dans l'année où l'on imprime ce 
dictionnaire. 

41. TALLER. 


Táler ou Taller (verbe neutre) mot trés en usage chez les cultiva- 
teurs, signifie la pousse de plusieurs tiges formées d'un seul grain; 
les bleds ont Talé beaucoup cette année etc*. 


42. TALMOUSE. 


Talmouse, sf anciennement Talmolle, qui exprimait la delicatesse 
de cette patisserie. 
43. TALMUD. 


talmud, ancien receuil des loix, des coutumes, des traditions et des 
opinions des juifs compilees par leurs docteurs; il est divisé en 
deux parties, la gemare et la misna [ils sont] posterieures de quel- 
ques siecles a notre ere vulgaire. ce mot est devenu francais, par ce 
qu'il est comun a [touttes les nations, de la on a fait talmudiste juif 
attaché] 

talmudiste, attaché aux opinions du talmud. 

talmudique, docteur talmudique, peu en usage. 
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44. TALON. 


au mot talon ajoutez talon en architecture, espece de moulure ou 
doucine renversee 

talon extremité du péne d’une serrure vers le ressort. 

talon du gouvernail d’un vaissau, talon de la quille. 

talon d’une branche en termes de jardinage. 


45. TALUS. 


talus, pente egale [donnee] et rapide donnee a des ouvrages de 
terre, de maconerie ou de bois etc. il differe du plan incliné et du 
[quil est plus escar] glacis en ce quil est plus escarpé. 


46. TAMARIN. 


tamarin, sm arbre des indes et de lafrique, dont lecorce ressemble 
a celle du noyer, les feuilles a la fougere, et les fleurs a celles de 
loranger, son fruit est [renfermé] une petite gousse qui renferme 
une pulpe noire assez semblable a la casse, mais d’un goust un peu 
aigre. larbre et le fruit portent le nom de tamarin. 


47. TAMARIS. 


tamaris, s m, arbrisseau dont les fruits ont quelque ressemblance a 
ceux du tamarin mais qui ont une vertu plus detersive et plus atte- 
nuante. 


48. TAMBOUR. 


tambour, sm, terme imitatif qui exprime le son de cet instrument 
guerrier [il netait point] inconnu aux romains, et qui nous est venu 
des arabes et des maures. cest une caisse ronde exactement fermée 
en dessus et en dessous par un [fort] parchemin de mouton epais, 
tendu a force, sur une corde a boyau. le tambour ne sert parmy 
nous que pour l'infanterie, cest avec le tambour quon lassemble, 
quon l'exerce, quon la conduit. battre le tambour, le tambour bat, 
il bat aux champs, il appelle, il rappelle, il bat la generale, la garni- 
son marche, sort, tambour battant. on dit figurément et familiere- 
ment d'un homme sur qui etc, comme dans limprimé. 
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ajoutez a la fin de l'article tambour de loreille, membrane [seche] 
ronde sechesitueea lextremité du conduit externe, traversee parun 
petit nerf qui luy sert de corde et qui porte les sons au sensorium. 


49. TANCER. 
tancer, verbe actif, reprimander 


tancer un homme en sa misere 
cest cruauté non pas secours 


il est dusage dans le stile familier cependant madame dacier s'en 
sert souvent dans sa traduction dhomere. ce heros tanga son cceur. 


50. TANGUER. 


apres tangente mettez 

tanguer v.n. action d'un vaissau qui se panche en faisant voile sous 
un vent qui pousse les vagues qui frappent son bord dans sa 
longueur; la marée forte et rapide nous fit tanguer rudement. 


$1. TANT. 


tant, adverbe de quantité qui devient quelquefois conjonction. il 
est adverbe quand il est attaché au verbe, quand il [le] en modifie le 
sens. atma tant sa patrie, vous connaissez les coquettes? oh tant. il a 
tant de finesse dans l'esprit quil se trompe presque toujours. 

tant est une conjonction quand il signifie tandisque, elle sera aimée 
tant quelle sera jolie, cest a dire tandis qu'elle sera jolie. 

tant lors quil est suivi de quelque mot dont il designe la quantité 
[phisique], gouverne toujours le genitif. tant d'amitié, tant de 
richesses, tant de crimes [il se joint aux participes passifs, il fut tant 
examiné quil fut reconnu; ce general tant redouté, ce point tant 
discuté, cette question tant aprofondie, ce heros tant vanté dans 
Ihistoire]. 

Il ne se joint jamais a un simple adjectif. on ne dit point tant ver- 
tueux, tant méchant, tant liberal, tant avare, mais si vertueux, si 
mechant, si liberal, si avare [cependant il est permis de dire surtout 
en poesie, ce heros tant celebre autrefois tant amoureux [epris] de la 
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gloire quil luy sacrifiait de son sang et le passe. mais cest une liberté 
plutot qu'une regle.] 

apres le verbe actif ou neutre sans auxiliaire, il faut toujours mettre 
tant, il travaille tant, il pleut tant. [et non pas travailler si (etc)]. 
quand le verbe auxiliaire se joint au verbe actif, vous placez le tant 
entre lun et lautre; il a tant travaillé, il a tant plu, ils ont tant écrit. 
et jamais on ne se sert du si. il a si plu, ils ont si écrit, ce serait un 
barbarisme. mais avec un verbe passif le tant est remplacé par le si, 
et voicy dans quel cas. lorsque vous avez a exprimer un sentiment 
particulier par un verbe passif, comme je suis si touché, si emeu, si 
couroucé, si animé, vous ne pouvez dire je suis tant emu, tant 
touché, tant couroucé, tant animé [mais si vous parlez d'uneaction, 
d'un fait] parce que les mots tiennent lieu d'epitete; mais lorsqu'il 
[s'il] s'agit d'une action, d'un fait, vous employez le mot de tant, 
cette affaire fut tant débatue, les accusations furent tant renou- 
vellees, les juges tant sollicitez, les témoins tant confrontez. et non 
pas si confrontez, si sollicitez, si renouvellez, si debatus, la raison 
en est que ces participes expriment des faits, et ne peuvent etre 
regardez comme des épitetes. 

On ne dit point cette femme tant belle, par ce que belle est epitete, 
mais on peut dire surtout en vers cette femme autrefois tant aimée, 
encor mieux que si aimée, mais quand on ajoute de qui elle a été 
aimee, il faut dire si aimée de vous, de luy, et non tant aimee de 
vous, de luy, parce qu'alors vous désignez un sentiment parti- 
culier. cette personne autrefois tant celebree par vous, celebrer est 
un fait. cette personne autrefois si estimee par vous, c'est un senti- 
ment. 


est ce la cette ardeur tant promise a sa cendre? 
quel crime a donc commis ce fils tant condamné 


condamné, promis, expriment des faits. 

tant peut etre consideré comme une particule d'exclamation, tant 
il est difficile de bien ecrire! tant les oreilles sont delicates! 

tant se met pour autant, tant plein que vide, pour dire autant plein 
que vide, tant vaut lhomme tant vaut sa terre, pour autant vaut 
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Ihomme autant vaut sa terre, tant tenu, tant payé, cest a dire il sera 
payé autant quil aura servi. 

on ne dit plus, tant plus, tant moins, par ce que tant est alors inu- 
tile. plus on la páre, moins elle est belle. a quoy servirait ant plus 
on la pare, tant moins elle est belle. 

II nen est pas de meme de tant pis et de tant mieux, pis et mieux ne 
feraient pas seuls un sens assez complet. il se croit sur de la victoire, 
tant pis, il se defie de sa bonne fortune, tant mieux. tant alors 
signifie d'autant, il fait d'autant mieux. 

tant que ma vue peut setendre, pour autant que ma vue peut 
s'etendre. 

tant et si peu quil vous plaira, au lieu de dire autant et si peu quil 
vous plaira. 

tant s'en faut que, etc comme dans l'imprimé. 


52. TANTALE. 


tantale nom propre dun fils de jupiter selon la fable. ce mot se dit 
au figuré d'un homme entouré de biens et qui nen jouit pas. la 
soif de tantale, le tourment de tantale. 


53. TAPISSERIE. 


tapisserie, s f ouvrage au metier ou a léguille pour couvrir les murs 
d'un apartement. les tapisseries au metier sont de haute ou de 
basse lice. pour fabriquer celles de haute lice, l'ouvrier regarde le 
tableau place a coté de luy, mais pour la basse lice, le tableau est 
sous le metier, et l'artiste le deroule a mesure quil en a besoin. lun 
et l'autre travaillent avec la navette. les tapisseries a leguille s'ap- 
pellent tapisseries de point a cause des points deguilles. la tapis- 
serie de gros point est celle dont les points sont plus ecartez, plus 
grossiers; celle de petit point, au contraire, les tapisseries des gobe- 
lins, de flandre, de bauvais, sont de haute lisse. on y emploioit 
autrefois le fil d'or et la soye. mais l'or se blanchit, la soye se ternit. 
les couleurs durent plus long temps sur la laine. 

[ce quon appelle] les tapisseries de point de hongrie sont celles qui 
sont a points laches et a longues eguillees qui forment [des longs 
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triangles] des pointes de diverses couleurs: elles sont communes et 
d'un bas prix. 

les tapisseries de verdure peuvent admettre quelques petits per- 
sonnages, et retiennent le nom de verdure. oudri a donné la 
vogue aux tapisseries d'animaux. Celles a personnages sont les 
plus estimees. les tapisseries des gobelins sont des chefs d’ceuvres 
d'apres les plus grands peintres. On distingue les tapisseries par 
pieces, on les vend a la piece, on les compte par aunes de cours. 
plusieurs pieces qui tapissent un apartement s'apellentune tenture. 
on les tend, on les detend, on les cloue, on les decloue. les petites 
bordures sont aujourd'hui plus estimees que les grandes. 

touttes sortes detoffe peuvent servir de tapisserie. le damas, le 
satin, le velour; la serge. on donne meme au cuir doré le nom de 
tapisserie. il se fait de tres beaux fauteuils, de magnifiques canapez 
de tapisserie soit de petit point, soit de haute ou basse lisse. 


54. TAPISSIER. 


tapissier, subst masculin. cest le manufacturier meme, il n'est pas 
nommé autrement en flandre. cest aussi louvrier qui tend les tapis- 
series dans une maison, qui garnit les fauteuils. il y a des valets de 
chambre tapissiers. 

55. TAQUIN. 


taquin, ine, adj. terme populaire qui signifie avare dans les petites 
choses, vilain dans sa dépense. quelques uns s'en servent aussi 
dans le stile familier pour signifier un homme renfrogné et tetu, 
comme supposant quun avare doit toujours etre de mauvaise 
humeur. il est peu en usage. 


$6. TARE. 
apres tare mettez taré, ée adjectif. il se dit dune personne qui a fait 
une mauvaise action conue. cest un homme taré. 


57. TARENTULE. 


au mot tarentule a la fin de la page 740 apres ces mots en sagitant 
baucoup. mettez [quelques gens du] le bas peuple croit quil faut 
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danser et meme quil ny a quun certain air qui puisse operer la 


guerison. il se trompe et trompe le monde, et gagne de largent par 
cette erreur. 


58. TARGE. 
targe sb ancien bouclier quarré long. 


$9. TARGUER. 


a la fin du mot targuer mettez il est aussi du stile de la haute come- 
die de leurs progrés sans cesse on les voit se targuer. 


60. TARIF. 


tarif, mot arabe qui signifie série. il est devenu francais sm, role, 
table, catalogue, evaluation. tarif du prix des denrees, tarif de la 
douane, tarif des monoyes. lédit du tarif, dans la minorité de louis 
14 fit révolter le parlement, et causa la guerre insensée de la 
fronde. on paya mille fois plus pour la guerre civile que le tarif 
naurait couté. 


61. TARIN. 


ajoutez au mot Tarin, les oiseliers disent tous aujourd'hui Terin. 
Tarrin, ancienne monoye d'or. 


62. TAROTER. 


Aprés taroter; mettez: l'usage parmi les joueurs est de dire 
Taronder. 
63. TARTANE. 


Tartane, s:f: longue barque dont on se sert sur mer, et principale- 
ment sur la méditeranée, la poupe et la proüe en sont basses, elle 
va à rames ou à voiles; et la voile ordinairement en est quarrée. 


64. TARTARE. 


Apres l'article Tartane, mettez 
Tartare, s. et adj. m: et f: habitant de la tartarie [ce mot a été] on 
s'est servi souvent de ce mot pour signifier barbare 
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Et ne voiez vous pas, par tant de cruautés 
hélas, 1....... d’un tartare à travers ses bontés. 


[c'est pour cette raison qu'on] on a nommés tartares les valets 
militaires de la maison du roy, parce qu'ils pillaient pendant que 
leurs maitres se battaient. 

La langue tartare, les coutumes tartares. 

Tartare, s:m: Enfer des Grecs et des Romains, imité du Thartharot 
Egyptien, qui signifiait demeure Eternelle. ce mot entre trés sou- 
vent dans nótre poésie; dans les odes, dans les opera; les peines du 
Tartare, les fleuves du Tartare. 


Qu'entends-je? le Tartare s'ouvre. 
Quels cris! quels douloureux accents (La motte) 


65. TARTAREUX. 


Tartareux adjectif, mot employé en chimie: sédiment tartareux. 
Liqueur tartareuse; c:à:d: chargé de sel de tartre. 


66. TARTRE. 


Tartre, s.m: sel formé par la fermentation, dans les vins fumeux, et 
qui s'attache aux tonneaux, en cristallisation; cette croute cal- 
cinée au feu de reverbére, est employée dans la médecine; il se 
resout par l'humidité en une Liqueur qu'on appelle huile de 
Tartre. 

Le Tartre vitriolé est cette méme huile mélée avec l'esprit de vi- 
triol. 

Le Tartre Eméthique est une préparation d'antimoine, toute dif- 
ferente. Le Tartre folier est une préparation de Tartre avec du 
vinaigre. 

Cristal de Tartre; c'est le Tartre purifié, et réduit en forme de cris- 
tal. 


67. TARTUFE. 


Tartufe s:m: nom inventé par moliére, et adopté aujourd'hui dans 
toutes les langues de L'Europe pour signifier les hipocrites, les 
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fripons, qui se servent du manteau de la religion; c'est un Tartufe, 
c'est un vrai Tartuffe. 


Tartufferie, s:f: mot nouveau, formé de celui de Tartuffe, action 
d'hipocrite, maintien d'hipocrite, friponerie de faux dévot; on 
s’en est servi souvent dans les disputes sur la Bulle Unigenitus. 


68. TAS. 
Aprés le mot Tas mettez 


Un Tas d'hommes perdus de dettes et de crimes. 
(Corneille dans Cinna.) 
. ajoutez: Tas en massonerie est la masse des pierres arrangées, les 


massons taillent souvent leurs pierres sur le Tas, c'est à dire, sur 
l'endroit méme où la pierre doit être posée. 


60. TASSEAU. 
Aprés Tas, mettez Tasso, terme de menuiserie, c'est une Tringle, 
ou un réglet qui soutient une tablette; dans la metallurgie, c'est 
une petite enclume. 
70. TATER. 
A la fin de l'article Tater, aprez ces mots, Tater le courage de 
quelqu'un — — — mettez 
[Au] Et doutant s'ils voudront se faire à l'Esclavage 
Au péril de Silla vont tater leur courage. 


71. TATONNEMENT. 
Avant Tátonner, mettez Tatonnement s:m: action de tátoner avec 
incertitude; les médecins sont souvents réduits au tátonnement; 
ce n'est qu'aprés un long tátonnement qu'on est parvenu au fonds 
de la plaie. 
72. TAUDIS. 


Aprés le mot Taudis mettez si vous voulez 


avec scandanle un peintre en son taudis 
Entretenait gentille cherubine 


Epigr: de m" ferrand 
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73. TAUPE. 

Taupe, petit quadrupéde, un peu plus gros que la souris, qui 
habite sous terre. la nature lui a donné des yeux extrémement 
petits, enfonces, et recouverts de petit poil, afin que la terre ne les 
blesse pas, et qu'ils soit averti par un peu de lumiere quand il est 
exposé; l'organe de l'ouie trés fin, les pattes de devant larges, 
armées d'ongles tranchants, et placées toutes deux en plan incliné, 
afin de jetterà droite et à gauche la terre qu'il fouille et quil soulève 
pour faire un chemin et une habitation; il se nourrit de la racine 
des herbes; Comme cet animal passe pour aveugle, La fontaine a 
eu raison de dire 


Lynx envers nos pareils, et taupes envers nous. 


noir comme une taupe, trou de taupe, prendre des taupes. on se 
fait d'assez jolies fourures avec des peaux de taupes. Il est allé au 
royaume des Taupes, pour dire il est mort; proverbialement et 
bassement. 

74. TAUPER. 


Tauper, voyez Topé. 


75. TAUPINEE. 
Aprés Taupiniére mettez Taupinée s:f: [méme chose] taupiniére 
un peu élevée et affermie. 
Voicy les Apennins, voicy le mont Caucase, 


La moindre Taupinée était mont à ses yeux. 
(Lafontaine.) 


76. TAUPINS. 


Taupins, ancienne milice francaise sous charles 7. 


77. TAUREAU. 


Taureau, s:m: quadrupéde armé de cornes, ayant le pied fendu; les 
jambes fortes, la marche lente, le corps épais, la peau düre, la 
queüe moins longue que celle du cheval, ayant quelques longs 
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poils au bout; son sang a passé pour étre un poison, mais il ne l'est 
pas plus que celui des autres animauxetles anciens qui ont écrit que 
Themistocle et d'autres s'étaient empoisonnés avec du sang de 
Taureau falsifiaient à la fois l'histoire et la nature. Lucien qui 
reproche à jupiter d'avoir placé les cornes du Taureau au dessus de 
ses yeux lui fait un reproche très injuste, car le Taureau ayant l'oeil 
grand, rond, et ouvert, il voit trés bien où il frape, et si ses yeux 
avaient été placés sur sa téte, au dessus des cornes, il n'aurait pti 
voir l'herbe qu'il broute. 

Taureau bannal, est celui qui apartient au seigneur, et auquel 
ses vassaux sont tenus d'amener toutes leurs vaches. Taureau de 
fallaris, ou taureau d'airain, c'est un taureau jetté en fonte, qu'on 
trouva en Sicile, et qu'on supposa avoir été emploié par phalaris 
pour y enfermer, et faire bruler ceux qu'il voulait punir, espéce de 
cruauté qui n'est nullement vraissemblable. 

Les Taureaux de Medée qui gardaient la toison d'or; 

Le Taureau de Marathon dompté par hercule. 

Le Taureau qui porta Europe; le Taureau de Mitras. Le Taureau 
d'Osiris, le Taureau signe du Zodiaque, L’œil du Taureau, Etoile 
de la premiére grandeur. Combats de Taureaux, communs en 
Espagne. 

Taureau-Cerf, animal sauvage d' Ethiopie. Prune Taureau, espéce 
de Prune qui a la chair séche. 


78. TAURICIDER. 


Taurissider, v:n: combattre des Taureaux, expression familiére qui 
se trouve souvent dans Scarron, dans bussi, et dans Choisy. 


79. TAURIDE. 


Tauride s:f: L'Iphigénie en Tauride de Racine est un ouvrage 
immortel. 
80. TAURIQUE. 


Taurique, adj: la Kersonése Taurique, la méme que la Tauride. 
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81. TAUROBOLE. 

Taurobole, sacrifice d'expiation, fort commun au troisiéme et 
quatriéme siécle; [le pénitent] on égorgeait un taureau sur une 
grande pierre un peu creusée, et percée de plusieurs trous; sous 
cette pierre était une fosse, dans laquelle l'expié recevait sur son 
corps et sur son visage, le sang de l'animal immôlé. Julien le 
philosophe, daigna se soumettre à cette expiation, pour se 
concilier les prétres des gentils. 


82. TAUROPHAGE. 


Taurophage, s.m: mangeur de Taureau: nom qu'on donnait à 
Baccus et à Siléne. 
83. TAUTOLOGIE. 


Tautologie s.f: repétition inutile; du mót grec qui signifie méme 
parole. 
84. TAUX. 


apres taux Tiers Surtaux, droit établi dans le Lyonais. 


85. TAXIARQUE. 


Après Taxe, mettez, Taxiarque: s m: office militaire, commandant 
des armes, mot usité dans l'histoire du bas Empire. 


86. TAYAU. 


Tayau, cri des chasseurs, quand ils appellent les chiens 
Ils crient a pleine voix Tayau, Tayau, Tayau 
(moliére dans les facheux.) 


87. TE. 


Te, s:m: terme de mineur, fourneau fait en forme de T, sous un 
terrain qu'on veut faire sauter. 


88. TECHNIQUE. 


Tecnique, adj.m:f: artificiel, vers Tecnique, qui renferme des pré- 
ceptes; vers Tecniques pour aprendre l'histoire. Les vers de 
despautere sont tecniques. 
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muscula sunt pons mons fons 


ce ne sont pas des vers dans le goust de virgile. 


89. TEIGNASSE. 
Teignasse, s:f: vieille perruque, mal peignée, il est du stile familier 
et bas. 
90. TEIGNE. 


Teigne, s:f: autrefois Tigne, atinea, petit vers qui ronge les étoffes 
de laine, et les plumes des oiseaux. 


QI. TEINDRE. 
A la fin du mot Teindre, ajoutez, ce mot fait un tres bel éffet au 
figuré 
Des actions d'autrui teintes de leurs couleurs 
Ils veulent dans le monde autoriser les leurs. 
moliere dans le tartuffe. 


92. TEINTURE. 


Teinture des métaux. terme d'alchimie, qui signifie, le mercure 
fixé, la pierre philosophale. 


93. TEL. 


A l'article Tel, aprés ces mots, madame une telle 
mettez;— — — II devient substantif lorsqu'il signifie indéterminé- 
ment un individu. 


Tel qui rit vendredy 
Dimanche pleura. 
Comédie des plaideurs. 


Et tel est pris qui croiait prendre. 
(la fontaine) 


Il n’est rien tel, se met pour, Il n’est rien de si beau, de si agréable, 
de si plaisant. 
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Il n'est rien tel que d'enlever (poésie de Sarrazin). 

Tel qu’il soit, tel qu'il puisse être, est une facon de parler condam- 
née; cependant elle ne parait pas choquer la sintaxe, et elle est 
plus douce à l'oreille que quel qu'il soit. 


94. TELESCOPE. 


Ajoutez aprés Télescope, Télescope de refléxion, qui renvoie les 
rayons par un miroir de metal posé obliquement. 


95. TEMOIN. 
Page 741 à l'article Témoin aprés ces mots, dieu scait si ce que je 
dis est véritable, mettez prendre à témoin; je prends dieu à 
témoin. 
Prends [à témoin] les dieux a temoin de ton obéissance. 


96. TEMPE. 


Aprés l'article Témoin, mettez Tempe s:f: les deux cótés de la téte 
entre le front et les oreilles; de Tempus parce que les cheveux placés 
sur cette partie sont les premiers a blanchir; les deux os qui compo- 
sent les deux tempes, sont les plus tendres de la téte; et les coups 
aux tempes sont souvent mortels. 


97. TEMPS. 


NB: je retrancherais volontiers tous les, on dit qui commencent 
présque tous les articles. je mettrais avant, tous les temps, c:a:d: 
avant la création du monde, etc? et j’6terais, on dit, je mettrais la 
plénitude de tous les temps, en stile de l'Ecriture Sainte, la con- 
sommation des temps; j'Óterais, on dit, il se fait assez attendre. et il 
parait charger le dictionaire. je fais cette remarque pour tous les 
articles. 

Après la première définition de Temps — mettez la Science des 
Temps, l'antiquité des temps, la doctrine des temps; les temps 
fabuleux, les temps historiques. 

A la fin de tout l'article, mettez — un ouvrier se fait payer son 
temps. 
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98. TENACE. 
A la petite croix marquée, à Tenace, mettez, ce qui est à la main 
dans le Cahier. 


99. TENAILLE. 
Tenailles; au mot tenailles, mettez, charniére, au lieu de goupille. 


IOO. TENDRETE. 


Au mot Tendre, aprés ces mots, éxcellent quand il est tendre 
(mettez.) quelques personnes se servent du mot tendreté, pour 
[exprimer] la viande, et pour le pain. c'est un terme qui manquait 
à la langue. 

| 101. TENEBREUX. 

Au mot tenebreux, Ótez, ne se dit guères qu'en poésie, et mettez, 
il est d'usage dans le discours soutenu, dans les discours d'Elo- 
quence, et dans la poésie. L'infortunée marie Stuard fut à peine 
conduite dans ce lieux ténébreux, que les boureaux arrivérent. 


Noirs habitans du séjour ténébreux. 


A la fin de l'article. mettez un auteur tenébreux; les passages les 
plus tenebreux de Lycophron. 


IO2. TENEMENT. 


Aprés ténébreux mettez Ténement, metairie dépendante d'une 
Seigneurie. 

103. TENIR. 
[au mot Tenir mettez, tenir des enfans par les lisiéres, tenir les 
cordons de la bourse, et ótez, tenir les Enfans par les cordons, 
parceque leurs cordons s'appellent Lisières]. 
[P:755.]J óterais l'article, on dit d'un homme en prison pour det- 
tes, qu'il tient pour une telle somme. Cette phrase n'est aucune- 
ment en usage. | 
[P:754.] óterais ces mots, tenir sa colère, tenir son Courage; car 
on dit bien tenir sa colére, parceque c'est une passion qui s'amor- 
tit; mais le courage est une vertu qu'on doit toujours avoir, et on 
ne dit point tenez vótre courage; il me parait peu convenable de 
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commencer l'énumération, des différentes acceptions de tenir, 
par des proverbes; voicy, comment je voudrais faire cet article] 
Tenir, v.act. et quelquefois neutre. La signification naturelle et 
primordiale de tenir, est d'avoir quelque chose entre ses mains, 
tenir un livre, une Epée, les rénes des chevaux, le timon, le 
gouvernail d'un vaisseau; tenir un enfant par les lisiéres; tenir 
quelqu'un par le bras; tenir fort, tenir serré, ferme, faiblement, 
tenir a brasse corps, tenir a deux mains, tenir à la gorge; tenir le 
poignard sur la gorge, au propre, etc*. 

[Au figuré il signifie posseder; on tient un pais en souveraineté] 
Par extension et au figuré il a plusieurs autres significations. 
tenir, posséder. Le roy d'angleterre tient une principauté en 
allemagne. on tient une terre en fief, un benefice en commande, 
une maison à loyer, à bail judiciaire, etc*. Les mahometans tien- 
nent les plus beaux pais de l'Europe et de l'asie; les rois d'angle- 
terre ont tenu plusieurs provinces en france, à foi et hommage de 
la couronne. 

Tenir, dans le sens d'occuper, un officier tient une place pour le 
roy. on tient le jeu de quelquun, ou pour quelqu'un, il tient, il 
occupe le premier etage, il le tient a bail, a loyer, tenir une ferme. 
Tenir pour exprimer l'ordre des personnes et des choses. les prési- 
dents dans leurs compagnies tiennent le premier rang. on tient 
son rang, sa place, son poste, Et dans le discours [sens] familier, on 
tient son coin [il tient la libéralité]. il a tenu le milieu entre ces 
deux extremitez. Les livres d'histoire tiennent le premier rang 
dans sa bibliothéque. 

Tenir [signifie] pour garder, tenir son argent dans son cabinet, son 
vin à la cave, ses papiers sous la clef, sa femme dans un couvent. 
Tenir pour contenir au propre. Cette grange tient tant de gerbes, 
ce muid tant de pintes: cette forét tient dix lieues de long; l'armée 
tenait quatre lieues de pais, cet homme, ce meuble tient trop de 
place, il ne peut tenir que vingt personnes a cette table [place]. 
Tenir, pour [arréter, fixer, gouverner, réprimer] contenir au 
figuré; il est si remuant, si vif qu'on ne le peut tenir, il ne peut tenir 
sa langue, tenir en place, rien ne le peut tenir, cest a dire contenir, 
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reprimer. [je ne scais ce qui me tient, je ne scais à quoi il tient que 
je ne me déclare contre lui; il ne tint à rien qu'il ne fut exclus. il n’y 
a ni richesse ni crédit qui tienne; je le condamnerai s'il a tort; 
tenez vous en repos; vous ne scavez] vous ne pouvez vous tenir de 
jouer, de medire. C'est dans ce sens figuré, quon tient les peuples 
dans le devoir, les enfans dans le respect, les ennemis en echec, 
dans la crainte. on les contient au figuré. 

Il n'en est pas de meme de tenir la balance entre les puissances par 
ce quon ne contient pas la ballance. on est supposé tenir la balance 
dans sa main, c'est une métaphore. tenir de court est aussi une 
metaphore prise des renes des chevaux, et des lesses des chiens. 
Tenir, etre proche, etre joint, contigu, attaché, adherér. le jardin 
tient à ma maison, la forest au jardin. ce tableau ne tient qu'a un 
clou; ce miroir tient mal, il est mal attaché. de la on dit au figuré: 
la vie ne tient qu’a un fil, ne tient a rien. Sa condamnation a tenu a 
peu de chose [jamais vous tenir de crier, vous ne scavez vous tenir 
de [joüer] parler, il faut le tenir de court, de rigueur, tenir rigueur 
- a quelqu'un, tenir les peuples dans le devoir, les enfants dans le 
respect [alors il tient . . .], les affaires en balance, les ennemis en 
Echec, l'Equilibre entre les puissances]. je ne scais qui me tient 
que je n'éclatte, a quoy tient il que vous ne sollicitiez cette affaire! 
qua cela ne tienne. il n'y a ny considération ny crédit qui tienne, il 
sera condamné. Sil ne tient qu'a donner de largent, en voila. Il na 
pas tenu a moy que vous ne fussiez heureux. votre argent ne tient 
a rien. cela tient comme de la glu, proverbialement et bassement. 
Tenir pour avoir soin, tenir sa maison propre, Ses enfants bien 
vetus, ses affaires en ordres, ses meubles en bon état, ses portes 
fermées, ses fenétres ouvertes. 

Il m'a tenu, je me suis tenu longtemps au froid, a lair, a la pluie. 
Tenir pour exprimer les situations du corps, il tient les yeux 
ouverts, [fermés], les yeux baissés, les mains jointes, la téte droite, 
les pieds en dehors, etc*. il se tient droit, debout, courbé, assis. il 
se tient mal, il se tient bien. il se tient sous les armes. On dit que 
Simeon Stilite se tint plusieurs annees sur une jambe. les grües se 
tiennent souvent sur une patte. 
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et au figuré: il se tient a sa place, c'est à dire il est modeste, il ne 
se méconnait pas, il menage l'orgueil des autres, il se tient en repos, 
il se tient a l'écart, il se tient clos et couvert, il ne se mele pas des 
affaires d'autrui, il ne s'expose pas. vous tiendrez vous les bras 
croisez? vous tiendrez vous a ne rien faire? 

tenir, pour exprimer les effets [de qu] un peu durables de quelque 
chose. le lait tient le teint frais; les fruits fondants tiennent le 
ventre libre. (la) fourure tient chaud. la societé tient gay. le 
regime me tient sain, l'exercice me tient dispos, la solitude me 
tient laborieux, etc. 

tenir [pour] etre redevable. je tiens tout de vótre bonté; je tiens du 
Roy ma terre, mes priviléges, ma fortune; S'ila quelque chose de 
bon, il le tient de vos exemples; il tient la vie de la clémence du 


prince. uv ; : 
tu vois le jour cinna mais ceux dont tu le tiens 


furent les ennemis de mon pere et les miens. 
corneille 


cesta peu prés en ce sens quon dit, je tiens ce secret d'un charlatan. 
je tiens cette nouvelle dun homme instruit. je tiens cette facon 
de travailler d'un grand maitre. je tiens de luy ma methode, mes 
idees sur la metaphisique. c'a d. je luy en suis redevable, je les ai 
puisées chez lui. 

tenir [pour] ressembler, participer, il tient de son pére et de sa 
mére, il a de qui tenir; [ce stile tient du burlesque] il tient de race. il 
tient sa valeur de son pere et sa modestie de sa mere. ce stile tient 
du burlesque, il participe du burlesque; cette architecture du 
Gothique; le mulet tient de l'ane et du cheval. 

[Tenir pour occuper, il tient cette maison, cet apartement, il tient 
le premier Etage; le second Etage, cette armée tient deux lieues de 
pays.] 

Tenir, pour signifier l'exercice des emplois et des professions; 
un maitre Es-arts peut tenir Ecole et pension; il faut la permission 
du Roy pour tenir manége; tout négotiant peut tenir banque, 
il faut étre maitre pour tenir boutique. ce n'est que par tolérance 
qu'on tient [une] académie de jeu; tout citoyen peut tenir des 
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chambres garnies. pour tenir auberge, carbaret, il faut permission. 
Tenir pour demeurer; étre longtemps dans la méme situation; ce 
general a tenu longtemps la campagne; ce malade tient la chambre, 
le lit. ce débiteur tient prison. ce vaissau a tenu la mer six mois. 
Tenir pour convoquer, assembler, présider; le Pape tient concile, 
consistoire, chapelle. Le roi tient conseil, tient le sceau; on tient 
les Etats, la chambre des vacations, les grands jours, etc’, la foire 
se tient; le marché se tient. 

tenir, pour exprimer les maux du corps et de l'ame. [Tenir pour 
resister, exprimer l'empire des passions ou] la goute, la fièvre le 
tient. Son accés le tient, quand sa colére le tient, il n'est plus 
maître de lui; sa mauvaise humeur le tient, il n'en faut pas aprocher. 
on voit bien ce qui le tient, c'est la peur. qu'est-ce qui le tient? la 
mauvaise honte? 

Remarquez que [ces affections qui gouvernent le verbe par ce que 
ce sont elles qui agissent quand il sagit de commander a ces affec- 
tions, alors cest la personne qui agit; cest elle qui tient sa gravité. 
. il tient sa colere ne signifie pas il retient sa colere, mais il voulut 
conserver sa colere, il tint rancune. il tient son fier signifie il 
voulut conserver son air de fierté, on ne dit point tenir son 
courage [tenir son humeur] par ce que le courage est censé une 
vertu, et quon ne peut dire tenir sa vertu, on ne dit point tenir son 
humeur, par ce que l'humeur est censée une affection tout a fait 
involontaire; personne ne veut avoir de l'humeur, mais on veut 
bien tenir sa colere son indignation contre un miserable faiseur de 
brochures satiriques, contre un hipocrite, tenir son fier, son quant 
a moy (proverbialement) avec une grande insolence. cest par la 
meme raison qu'on tient une conduitte, quon tient longtemps le 
partyd'un homme par cequele party, la conduitte ne vous tiennent 
pas. vous tenez votre serieux mais votre serieux ne vous tient pas] 
quand ces affections de l'ame la maitrisent, alors elles gouvernent 
le verbe: car ce sont elles qui agissent, mais quand on semble les 
faire durer, c'est la personne qui gouverne le verbe. il tint sa 
colere longtemps contre son rival, il luy tint rancune. il tient sa 
gravité, son quant a moy, son fier. Je tiens ma colère ne peut 
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signifier, je retiens ma colere, mais au contraire je la garde. On ne 
peut dire tenir son courage, tenir son humeur, parce que le courage 
est une qualité qui doit toujours dominer, et l'humeur une affec- 
tion involontaire. personne ne veut avoir dhumeur, mais on veut 
bien avoir de la colere contre les mechants, contre les hipocrites, 
tenir sa colére contre eux. cest par la meme raison quon tient une 
conduitte, un party parce quon est censé les vouloir tenir. vous 
tenez votre serieux, et votre serieux ne vous tient pas. on tient 
rigueur, la rigueur ne vous tient pas. 

Tenir pour résister, la citadelle a tenu plus longtemps que la ville. 
les ennemis pouront à peine tenir cette année; ce general a tenu 
dans Prague contre une armée de soixante et dix mille hommes. 
tenir téte, tenir bon, tenir ferme, il tient au vent, a la pluie, a 
touttes les fatigues. 

Tenir, pour avoir et entretenir; il tient son fils au collége, à 
l'academie. le roy tient des ambassadeurs dans plusieurs Cours; il 
tient garnison dans les villes frontiéres, ce ministre tient des emis- 
saires, des espions, dans les cours etrangeres. 

Tenir pour croire, réputer; on ne tient plus, dans les écoles, les 
dogmes d'aristote; les mahometans tiennent que dieu est incom- 
municable; la pluspart tiennent que lalcoran nest pas de toutte 
eternité. les indiens et les chinois tiennent la métampsicose; je me 
tiens heureux, je me tiens perdu; c'à d: je me crois heureux, je me 
crois perdu; on tient les opinions de Leibnitz pour chimériques, 
mais on tient ce philosophe pour un grand génie; il a tenu ma 
visite à honeur, et mes refléxions à injure, il se l'est tenu pour dit. 
remarquez que lorsque tenir signifie réputer, avoir opinion, il 
s'employe egalement avec laccusatif et avec la préposition pour. 


l il la tient pour sensée et de bon jugement 
(les plaideurs.) 


ma foy je le tiens fou de touttes les manieres. 
(lecole des femmes) 


Tenir pour éxécuter, accomplir, garder. un honnête homme 
tient sa promesse, un roy sage tient ses traittés, on est obligé de 
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tenir ses marchés; quand on a donné sa parole, il la faut tenir. 
Tenir au lieu [pour] de suivre [signifie suivre longtemps]. ils 
tiennent le chemin de Lyon, quelle route tiendrez-vous. 

[tenir, perseverer, il a tenu longt.] tenez les bords, tenez toujours 
le large, le bas, le haut, le milieu. 

[Tenir, persévérer, il a tenu longtemps une étrange conduite; 
tiendra t'il encor longtemps le parti des convulsionaires?] 

Tenir, étre [proche] contigu; cette maison tient à la mienne; la 
galerie tient à son apartement. 

Tenir, pour signifier les liaisons de paranté, d’affection. sa famille 
tient aux meilleures maisons du royaume. 

Il ne tient plus au monde que par habitude, vous ne tenez à cet 
homme que par sa place; il tient à cette femme par une inclination 
invincible. 

Tenir, se fixer à quelque chose. je m'en tiens aux découvertes de 
Neuton sur la Lumiére, il s'en tient à l'Evangile, et rejette la 
tradition. aprés avoir gagné cent mille francs il devait s'en tenir là; 
il faut s'en tenir à la décision des arbitres, et ne point plaider. 
remarquez que dans toutes ces acceptions la particule en est neces- 
saire; elle emporte l'exclusion du contraire. je m'en tiens à l'opinion 
de Loke signifie [je rejette les autres opinions]: de touttes les opi- 
nions, je men tiens a celle la. mais, je me tiens aux opinions de Loke, 
signifie seulement, je les adopte, sans exprimer absolument [que 
je] si j'en ay examiné et rejetté d'autres [qu'il reprouve les autres.] 
[Aprés toutes] Outre ces significations générales du mot tenir, il 
en a beaucoup de particuliéres; tenir une terre par ses mains, c'est 
la faire valoir; tenir le sceptre, c'est régner; tenir la mer, c'est étre 
embarqué longtemps. une armée tient la Campagne, un Embarras 
tient touteune rüe; L'eau glacée et l'eau bouillante tiennent plus de 
place que l'eau ordinaire. ce sable ne tient point, cette colle tiendra 
longtemps, [nótre vie ne tient qu'à un filet,] il s'est tenu au gros de 
l'arbre. [il tient au vent, ala fu] Le gibier a tenu, c'est a dire ne s'est 
pas écarté de la place ou on la cherché. 

Les gardes se sont tenus à la porte, le marché, la foire tient ou se 
tient aujourd'hui; l'audiance tient les matins; on tient la main 
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à l'éxécution des réglements, le greffier tient la plume, le com- 
mis la caisse. Tout [homme] pere de famille doit tenir un re- 
gistre, un livre de compte. on tient un enfant sur les fonds de 
batéme. [Le lait tient le tein frais; les fruits tiennent le ventre 
libre, le regime tient en sante.] tenir un homme sur les fonds, 
cest parler de luy et discuter son caractere, repondre pour luy 
quil a telle inclination, comme au bapteme on répond pour le 
filleul. une chose tient lieu d'une autre; ce present tient lieu 
d'argent. son accueil tient lieu de récompense; on est tenu de 
rendre foi et hommage à son seigneur; d'assister aux Etats de sa 
province, de marcher avec son régiment, etc*, de payer les dixmes. 
On tient table, on tient chapelle; on tient sa partie dans la musique. 
on tient sur une notte, on tient au jeu; l'un fait va tout, l'autre le 
tient, on tient les cartes, on tient le dé [dez], on tient le haut bout, 
le haut du pavé, le milieu; on tient compte de l'argent, des faveurs 
quon a recues. on va meme jusqu'a dire que dieu vous tiendra 
compte d'une bonne action; on se tient sür; on tient pour quel- 
quun, les cordeliers tiennent pour Scot, et les dominicains pour 
Saint Thomas. on tient une chose pour non advenüe quand elle n'a 
eu aucune suitte; on tient une faveur pour recüe quand on est sür 
de la bonne volonté; un bon vaisseau tient à tout vent. On tient 
des propos, des discours, un langage. 


Quel propos vous tenez (moliére) 
Cessez de tenir ce langage (Racine) 


Les proverbes qui naissent de ce mot sont en trés grand nombre, 
il en tient, c'est a dire on l'a trompé, ou il a succombé dans une 
affaire, ou il a été condamné, ou il a été vaincu, etc*. il a vu cette 
femme, il en tient. il a un peu trop bu, il en tient. Il tient le loup par 
les oreilles, c'est à dire il se trouve dans une situation épineuse; 
cet accord tient à chaux et à ciment, c:à d: qu'il ne sera pas aisément 
changé. Cette femme tient ses amants le bec dans l'eau, pour dire 
elleles amuse, leur donne de fausses esperances, tenir l'Epée dans 
les reins, le poignard sur la gorge ou à la gorge, signifie presser 
vivement quelquun de conclure. tenir pied à boule, étre assidu, ne 
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point abandonner une affaire. tenir quelqu'un dans sa manche, 
être sûr de son consentement, de son opinion. Tenir le dé [dez] 
dans la conversation, parler trop, vouloir primer. C'est un furieux, 
il faut le tenir à quatre. Se faire tenir à quatre, faire le difficile. [tenir 
quelqu'un sur les fonds] Il tient bien sa partie, c'a d il sacquite bien 
de son devoir. tenir quelqu'un sur le tapis, parler beaucoup de lui. 
cet homme croyait réussir, il ne tient rien. Il n'a qu'a se bien tenir. 
Il a beau vouloir m'échaper, je le tiens; il faut le tenir par les cor- 
dons ou les liziéres, c’est à dire mener comme un enfant un homme 
qui ne sait pas se conduire. [supression proverbe] rencune tenant, 
tenir le bon bout par devers soi, c'est avoir ses suretés dans une 
affaire, c'est étre en possession de ce qui est contesté. croire tenir 
dieu par les pieds, expression populaire pour marquer sajoye, d'un 
bonheur inespéré. 

Un tien vaut mieux que deux tu l'auras, ancien proverbe. serrez 
la main, et dites que vous ne tenez rien; mauvais proverbe popu- 
laire. cet homme se tient mieux à table qu'à cheval, il se tient droit 
comme un cierge. le plus empéché est celui qui tient la queüe de la 
poële, tous proverbes du peuple. 


104. TENON. 
[tenon, fiche ou piece de bois qui entre dans une mortaise; il y en a 
de toutte espece. Son nom seul indique son usage.] 


105. TENTATEUR. 


tentateur, subs et adjectif. la [beauté] femme la moins tentante 
trouve encor des tentateurs. le tentateur tout court c'est le diable. 


le tentateur qui ne néglige rien 
prendra son temps, il le prend toujours bien 


lesprit tentateur; on n'a pas dit encor une tentatrice. 


106. TENU. 


[tenu, participe de tenir. etre tenu de comparaitre, de rendre 
compte etc en ce sens, il signifie obligé.] 
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IO7. TEREBRATION. 


térébration sf, mot tecnique par le quel on exprime laction de per- 
cer avec la tarriere. le suc de plusieurs arbres resineux se tire par la 
terébration. 

108. TERMINER. 
commencez icy/apres ces mots terminent lhorison mettez 


terminez mes tourments puissant maitre du monde 
quinaut dans isis. 


109. TERPSICHORE. 
terpsicore, muse qui préside a la danse. 


IIO. TERRAGE. 


terrage. droit des seigneurs dans plusieurs coutumes. espece de 
champart. 
III. TERRAIN. 


terrain. on suppose quil se trouve a terrein. 


II2. TERRE. 


Terre s:f, proprement le Limon qui produit les plantes; qu'il soit 
pûr ou mélangé, il n'importe; on l'appelle Terre [franche] vierge 
quand elle est dégagée autant qu'il est possible des corps Eterro- 
gènes; si elle est aisée à rompre peu mélée de glaise et de sable, c'est 
de la terre franche, si elle est tenasse, visceuse, c'est de la terre 
glaise; Elle recoit des dénominations differentes de tous les corps 
dont elle est plus ou moins remplie: T'erre pierreuse, sablonneuse, 
graveleuse, aqueuse, ferrugineuse, minerale, etc*. 

Elle prend ces noms de ses qualités diverses, terre grasse, maigre, 
fertile, stérile, humide, séche, brulante, froide, mouvante, ferme, 
legére, compacte, friable, meuble, argileuse, marécageuse. terre 
neuve c:à:d qui n'a pas encore été posée à l'air, qui n'a pas encore 
produit, terre usée, [terre remuée, fouillée, creusée, raportée]. 
Des façons qu'elle reçoit, cultivée, remuée, fouillée, creusée, 
fumée, raportée, ameublie, ameliorée, criblée, etc*. [terre affer- 
mée, terre qu’on a fait valoir, terre en valeur.] Des usages ou elle 
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(est) mise, terrea pot oua potier, terre glaise blanchatre, compacte, 
molle, qui se cuit dans les fourneaux et dont on fait les tuiles, les 
briques, les pots, la fayance, terre a foulon, espece de glaise 
onctueuse, vitreuse, qui sert a preparer les draps. terre sigillee, 
terre rouge de lemnos mise en pastilles gravees d'un cachet arabe; 
on fait croire que cest un antidote. terre d'ombre, espece de craye 
brun qu'on tire du levant; terre vernissée; cest celle qui en sortant 
de la roue du potier, recoit une couche de plomb calciné, vaisselle 
de terre vernissee. 

Dans cette signification au propre du nom terre, aucun autre corps 
quoi que terrestre, ne peut étre compris. qu'on tienne dans sa main 
de l'or ou du sel, ou un diamant, ou une fleur, on ne dira pas, je 
tiens de la terre; si on est sur un rocher, sur un arbre, on ne dira 
pas je suis sur un morceau de terre. 

Ce n’est pas icy le lieu d'examiner si la terre est un Elément ou non, 
il faudrait scavoir d'abord ce que c'est qu'un Elément. Le nom de 
terre s'est donnée par extension à des parties du globe, à des éten- 
dues de pais: les Terres du Turc, du mogol, terre étrangére, terre 
ennemie, les terres australes, les terres arctiques, terre neuve (Ile 
du Canada), terre des Papous prés des moluques, Terre dela Com- 
pagnie, c:a:d: de la compagnie des Indes orientales de hollande, au 
nord du Japon; Terre d'harnem, de Yesso, terre de Labrador, au 
nord de l'amérique, pres de la baie de hudson ainsi nommée 
parce que le labour y est ingrat, terre de labour prés de gaiette, 
ainsi nommée par une raison contraire, c'est la campania felice. 
Terre Sainte, partie de la Palestine, oà Jesus Christ opera ses 
miracles, et par extension, toute la Palestine. La terre de promis- 
sion, cest cette palestine méme, petit pais sur les confins de l'arabie 
petrée et de la Syrie, que Dieu promit à abraham, né dans le beau 
pais de la Chaldée. 

Terre, domaine particulier, terre seigneuriale, terre titrée, Terre 
en mouvance, terre démembrée, terre en fief, en arriére fief; le mot 
de terre en ce sens [ne se donne point] ne convient pas aux 
domaines en roture, elles sont appellées domaine, métairie, fonds, 
héritage, campagne, on y cultive la terre, on y afferme une piéce de 
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terre; mais il n'est pas permis de dire d'un tel fonds, ma terre, mes 
terres, sous peine de ridicule a moins quon nentende le terrain, le 
sol; ma terre est sablonneuse, marecageuse, etc. T'erre vague, que 
personne ne récláme, terres abandonnées qui peuvent étre récla- 
mées, mais qu'on a laissées sans culture, et que le seigneur alors, a 
droit de faire cultiver à son profit. 

Terres novales qui ont été nouvellement défrichées. 

Terre par extension, le globe terrestre ou le globe terraquée; La 
Terre, petite planette qui fait sa révolution annuelle autour du soleil 
en trois cent soixante et cing jours, six heures et quelques minutes, 
et qui tourne sur elle méme en vingt quatre heures. c’est dans cette 
acception, qu'on dit, mesurer la terre, quand ona seulement mesuré 
un degré en longitude ou en Latitude; diamétre de la terre, Circon- 
ference de la terre, en degrés, en lieues, en milles, [et] en toises; 
Les Climats de la terre, la gravitation de la terre sur le soleil et les 
autres planettes, L’attraction de la terre; son parallelisme, son axe, 
ses poles. 

La terre ferme, partie du globe distingué des eaux, soit continent, 
soit Ile; Terre ferme en géographie, est opposé a Ile; et cet abus 
e(s)t devenu usage. 

On entend aussi par terre ferme la Castille noire, grand pais de 
L’Amérique méridionale et les Espagnols ont encor donné le nom 
de terre ferme particuliére, au gouvernement de Panama. 
Magellan entreprit le premier tour de la terre, c:à:d: du globe. 
Une partie du globe se prend au figuré pour toute la terre; on dit 
que les anciens romains avaient conquis la terre, quoi qu’ils n’en 
possédassent pas la vingtiéme partie. 

C’est dans ce sens figuré, et par la plus grande hiperbole, qu’un 
homme connu dans deux ou trois pais est réputé célébre dans toute 
la terre; toute la terre parle de vous, ne veut souvent dire autre 
chose sinon, quelques bourgeois de cette ville parlent de vous. 


.... Ce Monsieur de la Serre 
Si bien connu de vous, et de toute la terre. 
(Regnard: coméd: du joueur) 
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> . m . . 
La terre et l'onde, expression trop commune en poésie pour signi- 
fier l'empire de la terre et de la mer. 


Cet empire absolu que jay sur tout le monde 
Ce pouvoir souverain sur la terre et sur l'onde 


Le Ciel et la terre, expression vague par laquelle le peuple entend la 
terre et lair; et au figuré, négliger le ciel pour la terre, les biens dela 
terre sont méprisables, il ne faut songer qu'à ceux du ciel. 

Vent de terre, c:à:d: qui soufle de la terre, et non de la mer. 
touchér la terre, un vaissau qui touche la terre echoue, ou court 
risque de se brizer. 

Prendre terre, aborder. perdre terre, s'éloigner, ou ne pouvoir 
toucher le fonds dans leau, et figuremt, ne pouvoir plus suivre 
ses idees, s'égarer dans ses raisonements; razer la terre, voguer prés 
du rivage, les barques peuvent aisément razer la terre; les oiseaux 
razent la terre quand ils s'en aprochent en volant, et au figuré, un 
auteur raze la terre quand il manque d'élévation. aller terre à 
terre, ne guéres s'éloigner des cótes, et au figuré, ne pas se hazar- 
der, marcher terre à terre, ne point chercher à s'élever, étre sans 
ambition. [s'elever de terre] cet autheur ne s'eleve jamais de 
terre. 

en terre, pieux enfoncez en terre, porter en terre, ca(d) a la sepul- 
ture. 

Sous terre, il y a longtemps qu'il est sous terre, qu'il est enseveli; 
chemin sous terre; et au figuré, travailler sous terre, agir sous 
terre, c:à:d: former des intrigues sourdes, cabaler secretement. 
Ce mot Terre [fournit] a produit beaucoup de formules et de pro- 
verbes. 

Que la terre te soit legére, ancienne formule pour les sépultures 
des grecs et des Romains. 

Point de terre sans seigneur, maxime du droit féodal. Qui terre 
a, guerre a; c'est une terre de promission, proverbe pris de l'opi- 
nion que la Palestine était très fertile; tant vaut lhomme, tant vaut 
sa terre. Cette parole n'est pas tombée par terre, ou à terre. Il va 
tant que terre peut le porter. Quitter une terre pour le cens, c'est 
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abandonner une chose plus onereuse que profitable. faire perdre 
terreà quelqu'un, l'embarasser dans la dispute; faire de la terre le 
fossé; c:à:d: se servir d'une chose pour en faire une autre, il fait 
nuit, on ne voit ni ciel ni terre. bonne terre, méchant chemin. baiser 
la terre, donner du nez en terre. il ne saurait s'élever de terre. il 
voudrait etre vingt pieds, cent pieds sous terre, ca(d) il voudrait se 
cacher de honte, ou il est dégouté de la vie. Le faible qui s'attaque 
au puissant, est pot de terre contre pot de fer; cet homme vaudrait 
mieux en terre qu'en pré, proverbe bas et odieux, pour souhaitter 
la mort à quelqu'un; entre deux selle, le cuà terre, autre proverbe 
trés bas pour signifier deux avantages perdus à la fois, deux occa- 
sions manquées. Un homme qui s'était bouillé avec deux rois, 
écrivait plaisamment, je me trouve entre deux rois, le cu à terre. 


113. THERAPEUTE. 


terapeute. apparemment ce mot se trouvera a Th. 


II4. THERIAQUE. 


teriaque se trouve sans doute au th. 


115. THERMES. 
thermes, bains chauds aussi au Th. 
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TA 
TABAC 


. TABARIN 
. TABATIERE 

. TABAXIR 

. TABELLION 
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. TABERNACLE 
. TABIDE 
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. TABLE 
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Comic in Micromégas as expressive 


of theme 


by David L. Gobert 


Critics have traditionally believed that Voltaire stresses the small- 
ness of man in Micromégas, and they have almost completely 
ignored what is implied in the other half of the work’s title. True, 
micro means ‘small’, but mégas means ‘large’. Ira O. Wade? has re- 
examined the story and has shown that the two extremes actually 
merge into a synthesis, the lesson of which is as much applicable to 
the twentieth as to the eighteenth century. Micromégas empha- 
sizes man's constant need 'to devalue, to revalue, in order to 
evaluate'. Professor Wade has shown that the inter-action of the 
various combinations of "large and small' is a neutralizing one. 
The stylistic qualities he cites as being “contrast, variety, propor- 
tion, rhythm and harmony’, and he finds them existing in lan- 
guage, structure, and in author-character-reader relationships. 

The same unity would seem to exist between the comic, in its 
various manifestations, and the theme. This study is a demonstra- 
tion of how ‘large equals small’ constitutes the comic theme on the 
levels of action and language. 


1 Dorothy McGhee, Voltaire’s nar- 2 Voltaire’s Micromégas: a study in 
rative devices as considered in the the fusion of science, myth, and art 
author's contes philosophiques (Banta (Princeton 1950). 

1933). Miss McGhee is one of the most 
recent critics to reduce Micromégas to 
a condemnation of man. 
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Aside from the rapid travelling accomplished by the characters 
with little effort, the physical action is reduced to an abstract fluc- 
tuation in character relationship, perceived by the reader through 
the dialogue. It is essential that there is never discussion in which 
all three sizes of beings participate simultaneously, for this is a 
story involving only, at once, the large and the small. The dual 
becomes a necessary limitation for the realization of the theme. 
The conversation, in what might almost be termed Voltaire's 
comic theatre, must be the dialogue. The balance is never upset by 
the introduction of the third, although those balanced are con- 
stantly moved on and off the stage from among the three prota- 
gonists. 

Basically, there exists but one pattern of action which is repeated 
at each encounter of a new character grouping: focusing of actual 
size proportions; occurence of character reversal, or of devalua- 
tion of all concerned; ultimate re-focusing to actual perspective. 
As the characters interplay they are constantly assuming an al- 
tered relationship: Micromégas becomes now small, the Earth- 
lings momentarily large, the Saturnien is inferior to the Earth- 
lings, etc. This never-ending but accelerated succession of ambi- 
guous relationships and natures creates an abstract oscillation 
before the reader's eyes, forcing him to re-evaluate each character 
in the light of the immediate impression, contrasting with the 
previous one. Such an oscillation requiring the reconciliation of 
opposite impressions produces a comic effect. À rapid review of 
the narrative will demonstrate the pattern of character opposition 
and reversal, and the linguistic form it assumes. 

Voltaire limits Micromégas soon after he is introduced and calls 
attention to his petitesse: ‘Quant à son esprit, c'est un des plus culti- 
vés que nous ayons; il sait beaucoup de choses, il en a inventé 
quelques-unes’.* The passage is typical of the language of the story 
in the alternance of grand-petit within the expression of an idea. 


3 Voltaire, Romans et Contes, ed. 1954), p.106. Subsequent quotations 
René Groos (Pléiade edition, Paris ^ are from this edition. 
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The verb-object sequences are opposed in the last two clauses. 
Beaucoup actually is limited by the introduction of quelques-unes, 
which qualifies the accomplishments of Micromégas. Voltaire 
points out Micromégas's superiority over Pascal only to imply 
that, after all, this is not in reality unqualified praise of his hero: 
"C'est dix-huit de plus que Blaise Pascal, lequel, après en avoir 
deviné trente-deux en se jouant, à ce que dit sa sœur, devint depuis 
un géomètre assez médiocre et un fort mauvais métaphysicien’ 
(p.106). This comic in gesture, that is, the discrepancy between 
the expected opposition (blame versus praise) and the one presen- 
ted (blame versus a different kind of blame) results in a formal 
diversity concealing a real identity. 

Passages such as the following force the reader to re-adjust 
repeatedly his conceptions of large and small: ‘Vers /es quatre cent 
cinquante ans, au sortir de l'enfance, il disséqua beaucoup de ces 
petits insectes qui n'ont pas cent pieds de diamètre” (p.106). There 
is first equalization of extremes within individual pairs, then in the 
opposition of pairs. The greater number suddenly becomes a les- 
ser one (/’enfance); small insects are magically magnified to gigan- 
tic size. Formal symmetry is bestowed through a reversed order 
of presentation of the second pair. Such symmetry is itself expres- 
sive of the harmonization of extremes. Micromégas's acts are 
sometimes inefficacious: he wrote a song fort plaisante against the 
muphti which had little effect (dont celui-ci ne s'embarrassa 
guéres) (p. 106). Neither is he devoid of pride, and the feeling of 
superiority he experiences upon arriving on Saturn relegates him 
momentarily to an inferior position. As he introduces the Satur- 
nien, however, Voltaire re-establishes a truer perspective: ‘Il lia 
une étroite amitié avec le secrétaire de l'Académie de Saturne, 
homme de beaucoup d'esprit, qui n'avait à la vérité rien inventé, 
mais qui rendait un forz bon compte des inventions des autres, et qui 
faisait passablement de petits vers et de grands calculs’ (p.107). 
Beaucoup is negated by rien; then follows a less extreme variation 
of the first statement. Passablement announces equivalence in the 
last opposition. 
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The Saturnien is an essentially ridiculous character, a jack-in- 
the-box whose successive re-appearances are reminiscent of the 
Bergsonian mécanique plaqué sur du vivant. Rather impervious to 
reality, he faithfully repeats variations of the same idea which has 
already been proven fallacious. First he attempts unsuccessfully 
to please Micromégas with analogies describing nature. Later he 
judges categorically after speculating aimlessly about life on 
earth. His extreme judgments refute one another, and the reader 
maintains a feeling of superiority over the Saturnien because of 
this obstinacy in error. The comic which the Saturnien evokes 
derives from a single device: repetition of the same, differently. 
The reader's pleasure, in so far as it is intellectual, derived from 
such a comic event, would seem to result from his perception of 
identity in diversity. 

Micromégas and the Saturnien are equalized as they discuss 
their respective planets, since they are mutually instructive despite 
their physical and intellectual inequality. Momentarily, they are 
both discredited by Voltaire, as they turn to that of which they are 
ignorant: ‘après beaucoup de raisonnements, fort ingénieux et fort 
incertains, il en fallut revenir aux faits’ (p.108). The formal iden- 
tity bestowed by fort acts as a mask equating opposites and indicat- 
ing that many speculations were identically empty of significance. 
That which begins as an affirmation ends as a negation. The 
characters have been reduced to the micro side of the balance be- 
cause of their futile metaphysical conjecturing. After briefly reas- 
serting their superiority, Voltaire demotes them once more as he 
prepares to move them on to Earth: ‘Enfin, aprés s'étre commu- 
niqué l'un à l'autre un peu de ce qu'ils savaient, et beaucoup de ce 
qu'ils ne savaient pas . . . ils résolurent’ (p. 110). In this equation, 
similar to the preceding, the inferior value (wn peu) qualifies the 
positive (savaient); the superior (beaucoup) is nullified by the nega- 
tive (ne savaient pas), equalizing the two pairs and reducing their 
attempts to non-communication. Thus, prior to the introduction 
of the third contrasting ‘same’, Voltaire levels his characters to a 
neutral position. 
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As the two giants arrive on earth, Voltaire re-asserts the actual 
proportions while introducing the third field of reference. Seen by 
the giants, the grand océan becomes a petit étang. The equalization 
of the two extremes is permitted by their formal near-identity: an 
equal number of syllables of which some are alliterative. Voltaire 
intimates that the giants’ extreme size appears as a detriment in 
their exploration of this unknown planet. As the Saturnien futilely 
theorizes, Micromégas succeeds in devising a means to communi- 
cate with the anzma/acules. The diverse reactions of the latter are 
identically inefficacious: ‘L’aumônier du vaisseau récita les prières 
des exorcismes, les matelots jurérent, et les philosophes du vais- 

seau firent un système; mais quelque système qu'ils fissent, ils ne 

purent jamais deviner qui leur parlait' (p. 117). In such a reduction 
of very different activities to formal identity, the reversal of the 
superior by the inferior values is obvious. 

At this point Voltaire surreptitiously prepares a most striking 
comic reversal in character. Micromégas has just condescended 
to address the Earthlings, and the Saturnien is in the act of pitying 
them for their miserable condition, when they assert their intellec- 
tual grandeur by measuring the giants. T'wo actions occur simul- 
taneously, one negated by the other. The giants' unawareness of 
the contradiction of their words enhances the comic reversal. The 
exact size of the animalacules, it should be recalled, always remains 
a mystery to the giants. The Earthlings maintain their superiority 
while they instruct the celestial travelers about the earth and about 
that of which they have certain knowledge. Although the Sirien is 
never more than relatively ridiculous, he nonetheless puts himself 
in a position inferior to the Earthlings when he speciously con- 
cludes that since they are composed of little matter, they must 
enjoy a very great spiritual life. An Earthling replies that except for 
the unimportant few, ‘tout le reste est un assemblage de fous, de 
méchants et de malheureux'. Voltaire no doubt delighted in this 
verbal play which reproduces in the gradation of syllable count 
the numerical order of the ternary noun presentation. The Earth- 
ling continues, spiritually parrying Micromégas’s specious 
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reasoning: ‘Nous avons plus de matière qu’il ne nous en faut, dit-il, 
pour faire beaucoup de mal, si le mal vient de la matiére; et zrop d’es- 
prit, si le mal vient de l’esprit’ (p. 119). The apparently different 
quantitative degrees are in reality identical: ‘Plus qu'il ne nous en 
faut’ issynonymous with zrop. A kind of equality is thus bestowed 
upon the two sources of the evil, esprit and matiére. Whereas 
Micromégas has opposed the two concepts, the Earthling has 
reconciled them. We become aware that disguise is capable of 
being expanded beyond a duality, as we observe this Earthling, 
being at once the reader and ‘other’ men, now adopting the point 
of view and language of Micromégas. 

The Earthling’s bitter denunciation of wars waged for territorial 
aggrandizement does not affect the reader violently because the 
latter's close association with the other two parts of the trinity 
provides a certain detachment (pp.119-120). The comic effect of 
the description derives from the disproportion between the utter 
lack of motivation for the action and its completely disastrous: 
results. The demotivation of the actors is accomplished in several 
ways. Voltaire meticulously dissects the mutual relationships of 
parties involved, opposes them in turn, re-iterating each time that 
all are completely without motivation. Furthermore, the dis- 
interestedness is overwhelmingly expressed by the repetition of 
various degrees of negation. He reduces the differences between 
the opposing parties to insignificant ones of dress, which appear 
then to the reader to be theonly actual distinctions, and perhaps, 
cause, for the conflict. The disastrous results are emphasized 
through great numbers and by means ofa particularly brutal voca- 
bulary. Voltaire painstakingly differentiates between the two par- 
ties (nz l’un, ni l'autre, aucun, mutuellement, pour lequel) only to 
equate them (ces animaux,’ animal) and to accentuate their collec- 
tive impotence. 

Micromégas’s heated reply makes him ridiculous, since it pro- 
jects on the giant scale a destructive intent which he has just con- 
demned on the Earthlings’ level. The Earthling corrects Mi- 
cromégas, calmly asserting that it would be unnecessary for 
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Micromégas to annihilate the whole lot, since man will eventually 
accomplish this himself. It should be noted that the reader's asso- 
ciation with Micromégas in no way assures him impunity against 
Voltaire's attacks. The objectivity which the reader assumes can 
only be illusory; in reality, our association with the trinity, our 
identity in it, gives Voltaire three fronts from which to attack, and 
we find ourselves indefensible and surrounded. 

The Earthlings’ ascendancy is short-lived, and the following 
passage is transitional to a definitive adjustment of proportions. 
The Earthling admits: ‘Nous sommes d'accord sur deux ou trois 
points que nous entendons, et nous disputons sur deux ou trois 
mille que nous n'entendons pas’ (p. 120). In this equalization of ex- 
tremes, the inferior value (lack of understanding) is numerically 
superior. On one side of the equation stands a limited affirmation; 
on the other and balancing the first, an augmented negative. Vol- 
taire permits the Earthlings to demonstrate their intellectual 
superiority over the giants in a brief but rapidly moving question 
. and answer period. This he follows up immediately with its 
corollary, consisting of an equally fast moving passage of inter- 
rogation in which Micromégas spiritually deflates a succession of 
absurd and pretentious assertions concerning that which is un- 
known to man. The assertions of the various animalacules have all 
in common the appearance of logical argumentation, but only the 
form is respected to the prejudice of meaning. In describing the 
soul, one quotes Aristotle in Greek, to which Micromégas replies: 
*Je n'entends pas trop bien le grec, dit le géant. — Ni moi non 
plus, ditla mite philosophique. — Pourquoi donc, reprit le Sirien, 
citez-vous un certain Aristote en grec? — C'est, répliqua le savant, 
qu'il faut bien citer ce qu'on ne comprend point du tout dans la 
langue qu'on entend le moins' (p.121). The repetition of nega- 
tives and of the rhythmic dit give the appearance of agreement 
where meaning is opposed. The alliteration and rhythm of the 
second refrain numb the reader, prolonging the mask until deli- 
very ofthe final absurdity. Here we may note a function of repeti- 
tion for the comic incident. The reader is unprepared for the final 
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delivery precisely because he is caught up in the rhythmic strains 
of the preceding repetitions. The logical appearance of the con- 
cluding statement is borrowed from the affirmative form of the 
statement which does have meaning. 

The petit partisan de Locke momentarily rescues human great- 
ness in the final re-iteration of the relativistic theme. In a pen- 
dulum-like sweep in the direction of the opposite extreme, how- 
ever, the bonnet carré brings down ridicule on himself and his kind 
by stating that the giants exist only for man. It is noteworthy that 
this most dire sin of intellectual blindness is reserved for the final 
exchange. In ascene which isan inverse reflection ofthe measuring 
episode, proportions are definitively and jarringly adjusted. 
Micromégas and the Saturnien convulse in laughter, immediately 
correcting such a pretentious attitude by the demonstration of its 
invalidity. Micromégas drops the ship which falls *dans une poche 
dela culotte du Saturnien' (p. 122). It is significant that the Satur- 
nien's pocket, not the Sirien's, breaks the fall. The Earthlings are 
demoted to the most inferior point still superior to them. 

The concluding episode is significant to comic and theme for 
several reasons. Voltaire reminds the reader that the narrative 
path has been a circuitous one, that we have gone nowhere, and 
nothing is changed. The gratuitousness of the action, as in a 
comedy, is reflected in Micromégas's little deception. The giant is 
ultimately superior, for he at least knows that the bout des choses is 
unknowable. The gratuity of a comic gesture predicts and paral- 
lels the futility of such a pretention to omniscience. The reader's 
close association with the hero is abruptly terminated, because he, 
like the Earthlings, has been tricked, and is the dindon de la farce. 

Micromégas tells us then that man is insignificant, but that his 
insignificance co-exists with grandeur, and that apparent gran- 
deur likewise entails petitesse. We have shown the comic expres- 
sion of this mutual neutralization process in the author's con- 
tinual and consistent opposition of the two concepts, and in their 
reduction to identity. 
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Voltaire and the Natural Sciences* 


by Jean A. Perkins 


In his “Etat présent des études Voltairiennes’! of 1955 René 
Pomeau brings up the question whether a consideration of Vol- 
taire’s scientific ideas after 1750 might not be worth while: ‘Ona 
trop répété que le vieillard de Ferney n'avait pas suivi les progrés 
que les sciences de la nature accomplissaient sous ses yeux.’ This 
has been the accepted point of view for quite some time; numerous 
studies of individual aspects of Voltaire’s attitude towards the 
sciences during the last twenty odd years of his life stress his com- 
plete lack of imagination, his mocking attitude towards some of 
the early evolutionary theories, and his strong sense of scepticism 
in the face of experimental evidence. Hervé in 1908 described 
Voltaire as ‘un esprit d’un conservatisme bourgeois, trés ennemi 
des systèmes”?, and he is echoed in 1911 by Fallot who called 
Voltaire ‘le plus grand “doubteur” du xvii siécle’*. One of the 
earliest critics of Voltaire’s scientific endeavours, Edgar Saveney, 
points to a distinct difference between Voltaire’s attitude towards 
the physical sciences, in which he had done a considerable 
amount of experimentation himself during the Cirey period, and 
his attitude towards the natural sciences, in which Voltaire did 


* a condensed version of this paper 3 Emmanuel Fallot, ‘Voltaire et la 
was read to the Modern language asso- géologie, Mémoires de la Société 
ciation on 27 December 1964. d'émulation de Montbéliard (1911), 


1 Studies on Voltaire (1955), 1.196. xl.224. 
2 Georges Hervé, ‘L’ Anthropologie 

de Voltaire’, Revue anthropologique 

(1908), xviii.241. 
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no more than follow the works of others*. Libby, in her other- 
wise excellent book, repeats this criticism: 'His scientific com- 
ments in this period are written only when some author sends 
him a complimentary copy of his work, or when he is inspired to 
attack scientists whose hypotheses conflict with his notion of the 
way God made the universe". Actually this is not true, as we shall 
attempt to demonstrate. 

It must be conceded immediately, however, that there was a 
considerable change in Voltaire's attitude towards the sciences 
in the 1750's. Ira Wade has even called this *Voltaire's quarrel 
with science'* and quotes a letter of 1738 to the comte de Tressan 
in which Voltaire stated that he has completely renounced any 
interest in ‘la physique’ since it is unable to answer such elemen- 
tary questions as why wood burns and how trees grow. Voltaire 
then went on to denounce science as 'charlatanisme; et excepté les 
découvertes de Newton et de deux ou trois autres, tout est sys- 
téme absurde' (Best.6937). A careful search of the Correspondence 
reveals practically no references to scientific problems between 
1758 and 1765, but during 1764 Voltaire published a series of 
review articles in the Gazette littéraire de l’Europe amongst 
which are found one on Bonnet's Considérations sur les corps orga- 
nisés and another on Bertrand's Dictionnaire universel des fossiles. 
These two areas are perhaps the most sensitive to a study of 
eighteenth-century science in general and to Voltaire’s reactions 
in particular. 

The review of Bonnet's book is on the whole remarkably 
laudatory and shows that Voltaire was familiar with all the various 
theories advanced by scientists and philosophers to explain the 
extremely complex problem of ‘la génération’. He cites Plato, 


4 Edgar Saveney, ‘L’Histoire natu- SIra O. Wade, 'Voltaire's quarrel 
relle de Voltaire’, Revue des deux mon- with science’, Bucknell Review (1959), 
des (1869), Ixxix.311-312. viii.287-298. 


5 Margaret Sherwood Libby. The 
Attitude of Voltaire to magic and the 
sciences (New York 1935), p.72. 
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Hippocrates, Descartes, Harvey, Malpighi, Leuwenhoeck and 
Maupertuis before outlining Bonnet's own theory of preforma- 
tion, which Voltaire praises in the following terms: ‘Cette idée 
est peut-étre digne de l'éternel Artisan du monde, si quelqu'une 
de nos conceptions peut en étre digne', but assures his readers 
that 'l'éternel Géométre nous a permis de calculer, de mesurer, de 
diviser, de composer; mais, pour les premiers principes des choses, 
il est à croire qu'il se les est réservés’ (M.xxv.156-158). Here one 
can see the ‘philosophe ignorant’ who insists that man is incapable 
of ever understanding the underlying principles which govern 
the universe. But on the whole Voltaire had nothing critical to 
“say about Bonnet, and this contrasts strikingly with later remarks 
of Voltaire about Bonnet’s theories. In fact the last marginal note 
which Voltaire entered into his own copy of Bonnet’s Contempla- 
tion de la nature (Amsterdam 1764) was as follows: ‘Par ma foi, 
mon cher Bonnet, tu es fou.” By 1776 Voltaire was openly railing 
against Bonnet, and we shall return to this quarrel later on. 

The second review published in 1764 was of Elie Bertrand’s 
Dictionnaire universel des fossiles, which Voltaire liked a great 
deal for a number of negative reasons. What appealed to him 
most was that Bertrand merely described what he found and did 
not attempt to formulate a theory or ‘système’ which would 
account for the existence of fossils (M.xxv.166). Voltaire had 
already outlined his own position on this rather thorny question 
in the Dissertation sur les changements arrivés dans le globe (1746), 
in which he had suggested that fossils were either shells discarded 
by pilgrims as they crossed the mountain passes to reach Rome or 
Santiago de Compostela, or the remains of fish that had spoiled 
and been thrown away (M.xxiii.222). He was to repeat these 
explanations in practically every work which had anything to do 
with the natural sciences, but he later admitted that he had said it 
‘d’un ton un peu goguenard’ (M.xxvi.408), perhaps merely to 


? quoted by Vladimir Lyublinsky in 
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have some sport with the more advanced theorists. Actually he 
saw no reason why fossils could not be natural products of nature, 
and not necessarily the remains of some other organisms (M.xxvi. 
407). 

In any case the wide range of Voltaire's interest in scientific 
questions during the latter part of his life is attested by numerous 
references in his correspondence after 1765 and also by a number 
of works devoted to these problems, notably Des Singularités de 
la nature, Les Colimacons du r.p. L’ Escarbotier and L’ Homme aux 
quarante écus, all published in 1768. His interests included the 
organization of the bee-hive, the nature of coral, the origin of 
marine fossils, the explanation of volcanic eruptions, the astro- 
nomical description of the universe, and the problems of repro- 
duction and regeneration. In all these areas Voltaire had definite 
views which he repeated in many places. This habit of repetition 
was part of his philosophy of enlightening the unenlightened; in 
L’ Homme aux quarante écus he remarked: ' J'ai déjà parlé de tout 
cela dans une de mes diatribes, pour instruire l'univers trés attentif 
à ces grandes choses. Je suis bien vieux; j'aime quelquefois à répé- 
ter mes contes, afin de les inculquer mieux dans la téte des petits 
garçons pour lesquels je travaille depuis si longtemps’ (M.xxi.3 34). 
Therefore we will just outline his views on most of the above- 
mentioned subjects, only giving a detailed account of his views on 
generation. 

In respect to the existence of the queen bee as described by 
Réaumur, Voltaire was highly sceptical, preferring the views of 
Simon, an apiarist, as being more natural: ‘Le système le plus 
simple est presque toujours le véritable’ (M.xxvii.134). This 
statement epitomizes Voltaire's attitude towards most of the far- 
reaching, and often far-fetched, hypotheses of eighteenth- 
century biology. But even here Voltaire is willing to admit that 
there may be some truth in what appears to him to bean unnatural 
theory when he adds in the article ‘Abeilles’, first printed in the 
Questions sur l'encyclopédie in 1770, that ‘Quelques observateurs 
m'ont assuré qu'ils ont vu la reine entourée de sa cour’ (M.xvii.28). 
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This judicious tempering of his outright scepticism is one of the 
main features to be noted in Voltaire's attitude towards scientific 
theories during the last few years of his life. He is no longer 
absolutely sure that his own opinions are the only valid ones, and, 
in areas which do not interfere with, or overlap to any great 
extent, his metaphysical and ethical beliefs, Voltaire was quite 
ready to admit his own limitations as a scientific observer. 

Upon receiving a book on the periodic disappearance of the 
ring of Saturn, Voltaire praised the author for his remarkable 
perspicacity in calculating so precisely phenomena which are so 
far distant from the earth, especially since these calculations easily 
lead to the observation that the universe is the work of ‘un éternel 
géometre’ (Best.18911). This was fully in accord with Voltaire’s 
own views about the nature of the universe as a created work of 
art, governed by a series of natural laws (M.xx.622), but he is still 
humble enough to admit to Alembert in a letter written a few 
days later that ‘Pour l'anneau de Saturne, cela passe mes forces’ 
(Best.18919). He may very well mean that he was incapable of 
performing any experiments or observations which would enable 
him to decide for himself whether these theories had any validity. 
If at all possible this was his mode of operation; in the sphere of 
marine fossils, Voltaire tried to make an honest judgement by 
having sent to him at Ferney a large package of the famous 
*Falun de Touraine', which was supposedly made up of millions 
of fossilized shells. He preferred to trust his own eyes, rather than 
accept the theories of such writers as Palissy, and in Voltaire's 
personal judgement this rather peculiar mass of earth contained 
no marine fossils but rather was ‘une espéce de pierre calcaire 
friable, pulvérisé par le temps' (M.xxvii.150). 

Voltaire's reaction to the numerous theories which gave an 
evolutionary account of the history of the universe was almost 
always that of a mocking sceptic. Certainly he was well within 
the bounds of reason to make fun of Maillet and his ‘hommes 
marins', but his quarrel with Buffon on this subject is less satis- 
factory. Buffon was scientist enough to label his theories as 
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theories or hypotheses, but to support them with such facts as he 
had at his command. Voltaire objected to the idea that mountains 
had been formed by the sea since they perform a necessary func- 
tion in controlling the direction of flow of the major rivers of the 
earth; obviously, to him, this must have been the situation at all 
times (M.xxvi.406). He was equally vigorous in his opposition 
to the theory that mountain ranges are the result of volcanic 
eruptions. Writing in 1773 to sir William Hamilton, the author of 
Observations on mount Vesuvius, mount Etna and other volcanos, 
Voltaire repeated his belief in the immutability of the great 
mountain ranges (Best.17346). In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Horace Walpole, writing to Hamilton after having 
seen Voltaire's letter, recognized a distinction between English 
scientists interested in describing what they find in nature and the 
French ones who try to relate these facts to some ultimate final 
cause: ‘We folks of old-fashioned understandings look on burn- 
ing Mountains as very petulant ovens, & a little destructive. 
The modern French Philosophers seem to have a mind to make 
them Parents of Order, & a kind of Providence, as far as they 
will admit any’ (Best.17422). Actually this criticism is very close 
to that of Voltaire, who insisted that the real value of scientific 
research lay in its utilitarian uses. The attempt to find ‘les causes 
finales’ of the universe was doomed to failure by the limitations 
of man himself, but, fortunately, man is capable of doing some- 
thing useful in this world, particularly in respect to improving 
his environment. Therefore, in his article ‘Fleuves’ of the Ques- 
tions sur l'encyclopédie, after a lengthy diatribe against those 
evolutionary theories which hypothetized the ocean as the 
ultimate explanation of the existence of mountains, of rivers and 
of life itself, Voltaire concluded with the following comment: ‘ce 
qu'il y a de mieux à faire, c'est de prévenir les inondations; c'est 
de faire des riviéres nouvelles, c'est-à-dire des canaux, autant que 
l'entreprise est praticable' (M.xix.152). Here we see the concerned 
country farmer of Ferney occupied with rendering this earth 
more habitable to man. 
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The eighteenth-century theories about generation and repro- 
duction were almost as varied and fanciful as those about evolu- 
tion and were often propounded by the same writers. For our 
purposes the only important scientists are the naturalist priest 
Needham, who upheld spontaneous generation, Abraham 
Trembley, who rediscovered the fresh-water hydra or polyp, 
Charles Bonnet, a cousin of Trembley's who discovered the 
phenomenon of parthenogenesis is aphides or tree-lice, and the 
Italian priest Lazzaro Spallanzani, who refuted Needham's 
experiments. Bonnet, Trembley and Spallanzani worked closely 
together, corresponding frequently and suggesting experiments 
. to each other. Voltaire also was in correspondence with Spallan- 
zani and had a good bit to say about the experiments and conclu- 
sions of Bonnet and Needham in particular. 

In 1745 Needham published his Mew microscopical discoveries 
in which he claimed to have demonstrated experimentally the 
fact that little animals which resembled tiny eels were produced 
spontaneously in tubes of water covered by stoppers. This work 
was translated into French in 1747, and in the interval Needham 
had come to France to work under the aegis of Buffon. Naturally 
Needham’s experiments were widely commented on, and his 
theory of spontaneous generation was used by the materialistic 
philosophers who wanted to prove that matter was capable of 
organizing itself into living organisms. This was, of course, 
anathema to Voltaire who ranted and raged at great length, and 
which much repetition, against Needham, conferring on him the 
sobriquet of ‘l’anguillard’ and levelling at him some of his most 
vehement personal satire, which was further stimulated by the 
fact that Needham had attacked him on theological grounds. This 
vehement attack is particularly noticeable in the Questions sur les 
miracles of 1765, and by this time Voltaire very fortunately could 
refer to a series of experiments by Spallanzani published in the 
same year in his Saggio di osservazioni microscopische concernente il 
sistema della generazione de sig. di Needham et Buffon. Spallanzani 
proved that if the infusions were boiled, thereby destroying all 
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life, no new life ever appeared. As soon as he admitted outside air 
the little ‘animalcules’ appeared. Spallanzani had sent a copy of 
his book to Voltaire through Gabriel Cramer, but Voltaire had 
some trouble finding out who had written the book and therefore 
did not answer until 17 February 1766, at which time he replied to 
Spallanzaniin the most laudatory terms (Best.12305). His remarks 
in the Questions sur les miracles, which antedate his knowledge of 
the authorship of the Saggio, show how pleased he was to have 
scientific experimental proof of his own conviction that sponta- 
neous generation is completely contrary to the laws of nature: 
‘Le fait était faux, comme un savant italien l'a démontré, et il était 
faux par une autre raison bien supérieure, c'est que le fait est 
impossible. . . . Ce système ridicule ménerait d'ailleurs visible- 
ment à l'athéisme. Il arriva en effet que quelques philosophes, 
croyant à l'expérience de Needham sans l'avoir vue, prétendirent 
que la matiére pouvait s'organiser d'elle-méme; et le microscope 
de Needham passa pour étre le laboratoire des athées’ (M.xxv.393- 
394). To have microscopical proof of the contrary thesis was a 
great boon to Voltaire in his private war on atheism. 

The 1740's was a seminal period in biological experimentation 
in France. On 23 July 1740 Réaumur read to the Académie des 
sciences a paper by Bonnet on the parthenogetic reproductive 
process of 'les pucerons', and on 1 March 1741 Réaumur read 
Trembley's work on the regenerative powers of ‘les polypes’ to 
the same body. These works were published in 1745 and 1744 
respectively and also gave rise to intense debate and speculation. 
Bonnet went on from parthenogenesis to the theory of preforma- 
tion, according to which reproduction is controlled by eggs or 
‘germes’ which are contained within one another as far back as 
the original members of the species. He made this theory serve 
religious ends, and Voltaire's only quarrel with Bonnet was the 
ridiculous extreme to which he carried his idea of 'emboitement'. 

The primary conclusion drawn from Trembley's experiments 
was that the polyp represented a half-way house between vege- 
table and animal, but Voltaire was unwilling to accept this 
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hypothesis, claiming that not enough data were available as yet 
(M.xxvii.130-131). The metaphysical problem posed in this 
instance was that of the existence of an animal soul, and of what 
happened to it when an animal was cut in two and then went on to 
become two separate animals. Voltaire dodged the issue in 
discussing polyps, since he could honestly cast doubt on their 
animal nature (M.xxvii.130), but this evasion was not possible 
when he came to discuss the problem of the regenerative power of 
snails and slugs. 

A certain number of naturalists were interested not in the prob- 
lem of reproduction of the species but rather the regenerative 
“ power of individual members. The polyp was a little too small and 
not quite enough like an animal to serve as the ideal vehicle for 
experimentation, but snails and slugs turned out to be almost 
equally capable of regeneration and much easier to work on. The 
first public announcement of a series of experiments which pur- 
ported to prove that snails are capable of growing new heads 
when their original ones are cut off came, on 20 May 1768, in the 
Avant-coureur, from La Condamine, who reported the results 
obtained by Boscovitch. This news caused a sensation, and a 
great many naturalists and others repeated the experiments with 
varying results. There ensued a veritable holocaust of the snail 
population, and it was during this time that Voltaire again turned 
to experimentation as a means of penetrating the mysteries of the 
universe. His correspondence of July and August of that year 
abounds in references to his new hobby, and the results were 
published in two works, Des singularités de la nature and Les Colt- 
maçons dur. p. L’ Escarbotier. The latter is an amusing little tract, 
consisting of letters supposedly written by the chief cook in a 
monastery to the r. p. Elie, docteur en théologie, in which L’Escar- 
botier asks all the metaphysical and theological questions pos- 
sible based on his experiments on twenty slugs and twelve snails. 
Elie replies in theological terms about the existence of the animal 
soul and its seat in the body, and this easily becomes the vehicle 
for some of Voltaire's most delightful satire on the ecclesiastical 
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mind, especially when Elie suggest, that, when the head is cut off, 
it is obvious that ‘l’âme s'enfuit à son derrière, et y reste jusqu'à ce 
que la téte soit reproduite; alors elle reprend son ancien domicile. 
Rien n'est plus naturel et plus à sa place. La réproduction des par- 
ties génitales serait bien plus intéressante" (M.xxvii.218). 

However, Voltaire also included a number of 'réflexions de 
l'éditeur in the Colzmacons, and the tone of the Szngularités is 
quite serious; in fact the opening sentences show that Voltaire 
was himself conscious of the fact that flippancy has no place in a 
discussion of these questions: *L'examen de la nature n'est pas 
une satire. Tenons-nous seulement en garde contre les appa- 
rences, qui trompent si souvent; contre l'autorité magistrale, qui 
veut subjuguer; contre le charlatanisme, qui accompagne et qui 
corrompt si souvent les sciences; contre la foule crédule, qui est 
pour un temps l'écho d'un seul homme' (M.xxvii.125-126). It 
soon became public knowledge that Voltaire was the author of 
these two works’. 

Spallanzani himself had published his Prodomo di un opera da 
imprimersi sopra le reproduzion animale in May 1768, and had 
reached much the same conclusions as Voltaire, insisting that 
snails are capable of reproducing their heads even when their 
brains are removed. Actually modern experiments have shown 
that this is not the case. When the head and neck of a snail are 
stretched all the way out, the central nervous system is found 
behind the horns and so, if the head is cut off, the brain remains 
intact. But if the neck is contracted, the brain structure is under 
the horns and, therefore, would be cut off with the head*. Without 


8 this can be seen in a letter from 
Bonnet to Spallanzani of 8 October 
1768 in which he speaks in derogatory 
terms about Voltaire as a naturalist. He 
adds that *un anonyme fait actuelle- 
ment imprimer une brochure de trois 
feuilles en réponse aux Colimaçons du 
Père L’Escarbotier’, but I have not 
been able to trace this pamphlet which 
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? see the diagrams in Edmond Bor- 
dage, ‘Deux Précurseurs en biologie: 
Voltaire et Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’, 
Biologica: revue scientifique du médecin 
(1912), ii.141. Bordage claims Vol- 
taire was a precursor in these experi- 
ments, but this is clearly not the case. 
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the central nervous system, the animal is unable to grow a new 
head. This explains the problem encountered by Voltaire which 
he mentions in a letter of 1776 to Spallanzani, explaining that he 
gave up experimenting on snails when some of his friends ‘plus 
adroits que moi m'ont assuré que je n'avais coupé que des visages, 
dont la peau seule avait été reproduite’ (Best.18991). Spallanzani 
replied on 20 May assuring Voltaire quite incorrectly that snails 
are capable of reproducing their heads even if their brain is 
removed, and further questioning how Voltaire would explain 
the fact that certain aquatic animals (rotifera and tardigrado) die 
when kept out of water for some time but come back to life when 
replaced in their natural element. Voltaire's reply of 6 June 1776, 
calls Spallanzani ‘le meilleur observateur de l’Europe’, but Vol- 
taire disclaimed any special knowledge about the whereabouts of 
the souls of these animals during their period of seeming death: 
‘Je suis en peine, monsieur, de toute âme et de la mienne; mais il y a 
longtemps que je suis persuadé de la puissance immense et 
inconnue de l'auteur de la nature’ (Best.19016). It is no more 
difficult to explain the resurrection of souls than it is to explain 
their origin if one accepts the existence of an intelligent divine 
being, who is capable of doing anything at all. 

This letter was published the same year in the Commentaire his- 
torique sur les œuvres de l'auteur de la Henriade, but instead of 
ending with laudatory remarks about Spallanzani's ability, in 
the published version Voltaire substituted a terminal paragraph 
which attacked Bonnet and his theories in somewhat the same 
terms imputed to Elie in Les Colimagons: ‘Je crois que c'est 
M. Bonnet, grand observateur, qui a prétendu que nous ressusci- 
terons avec notre devant, mais sans derriére. C'est là la fin du fin’ 
(Best.19016). Bonnet was naturally quite disturbed at Spallanzani 
and accused him of being in cahoots with Voltaire. Spallanzani 
hastened to send Bonnet an exact copy of the letter he had received, 
which did not include these insulting remarks and announced 
that he was now terminating his correspondence with Voltaire, 
calling him ‘ce vieux Brochurier’ and ‘ce Boufon’ (Best.19016). 
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As usual, Voltaire had not been able to resist the temptation of an 
amusing and witty attack on a contemporary with whose theories 
he was not in complete agreement. Bonnet perspicaciously noted 
that Voltaire ‘parle sans cesse de tolérance, et il est de la plus 
grande intolérance envers ceux qui osent le moins du monde le 
critiquer”. 

It is this element of intolerance which distinguishes Voltaire 
from the true scientist. There were certain areas, notably the ones 
intimately connected with his metaphysical views about the 
origin and structure of the universe, which were sacred.to him, 
and, therefore, he was not open-minded about new discoveries 
which threatened his carefully worked out ideas, including that 
of what Pomeau has called *l'inconnaissable divin’#. To Voltaire 
such concepts had to be defended regardless of the facts which 
might seem to refute them. He prided himself on not contradict- 
ing himself, and certainly some of the new theories were in 
complete disagreement with Voltaire's concept ofa static universe 
controlled by forces which man can never hope to understand. 
He was disgusted by the eighteenth-century tendency to create 
another ‘systéme de la nature’ as each new scientific fact was 
discovered, but insisted that there was a true system which 
anyone who wished to use his eyes and his reasoning power 
could verify: *Quel est donc le véritable systéme? Celui du grand 
Etre qui a tout fait, et qui a donné à chaque élément, à chaque 
espéce, à chaque genre, sa forme, sa place, et ses fonctions éter- 
nelles . . . tout a été probablement ce qu'il est par des lois im- 
muables. Je ne puis trop répéter que nous ne sommes pas des 
dieux qui puissions créer un univers avec la parole’ (M.xxvii.141). 


10 quoted by Jean Rostand in Les remarked: ‘Encore une fois, il faut 


Origines de la biologie expérimentale et 
l'abbé Spallanzani (Paris 1951), p.107. 
u René Pomeau, La Religion de Vol- 
taire (Paris 1956), p.407. 
in a letter to Alembert during 
a low moment in 1773, Voltaire 
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Voltaire argued that nature itself pointed to the existence of an 
intelligent being who had formed all that is found therein. In 
describing to Diderot the visit of the materialist Damilaville, 
Voltaire wrote: ‘Je lui soutenais qu'il y avait dans la nature intel- 
ligence et matiére, il me niait intelligence, et nous étions bons 
amis' (Best.16696). But this intelligence is superhuman, and 
science, according to Voltaire, should not try to unravel its 
mysteries®. The aim of science is rather that of determining 
effects and of aiding man to accomodate nature to his needs: ‘La 
véritable physique consiste donc a bien déterminer tous les effets. 
Nous connaitrons les causes premiéres quand nous serons des 
- dieux. Il nous est donné de calculer, de peser, de mesurer, d'ob- 
server: voilà la philosophie naturelle; presque tout le reste est 
chimére' (M.xviii.56). 

This well-known and oft-repeated formula of man's capabilities 
certainly excludes the necessary scientific corollaries of forming 
generalizations based on scientific evidence and of forming 
scientific hypotheses which can be proved by experimental 
means. Voltaire insisted on the necessity of observing facts but 
refused to move on to generalizations: 'Examinons par nos yeux 
et par ceux des autres. Craignons ensuite d'établir des régles géné- 
rales’ (M.xxvii.126). In view of some of the far-fetched systems 
which were presented as scientific theories during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, Voltaire's cautionary attitude is 
perhaps rather praiseworthy, although it would certainly not 
have aided in the development of the biological sciences had 
many naturalists taken this extreme point of view. The group 
connected with the Encyclopédie were much more attuned to the 
needs of modern science, and in the article ‘Hypothèse’ called 


13 this point of view has been well s'était formée aux environs de 1730, et 
expressed by Jacques Roger, Les a conservé jusqu'au bout la marque de 
Sciences de la vie dans la pensée fran- son temps’ (p.746). There is definite 
çaise du XVIII* siècle (Paris 1963), progress to be noted in Voltaire's 
pp-747-748. However I cannot agree attitude towards the natural sciences. 
with his statement that 'sa pensée 
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this method of theorizing in advance of factual proof 'un moyen 
nécessaire et commode'. But so many of these so-called hypo- 
theses were metaphysical speculations rather than scientific 
theories which could be proved or disproved by experimental 
means, and the generalizations which were made after the dis- 
covery of such scientific facts as the unusual reproductive powers 
of the polyp and the regenerative powers of snails also fall into 
this category. So we should not condemn Voltaire outright as 
being completely opposed to science, but rather as being opposed 
to the biological sciences as they existed in their infancy.-Ritter- 
bush has recently pointed out that the absurdity of some of these 
theories actually had the effect of delaying scientific develop- 
ment", In fact the eighteenth century scientist whom Voltaire 
most closely resembles in his attitude towards science is Réaumur, 
who comes out much better in modern appreciations than do 
many of his contemporaries. Réaumur has been described as ‘the 
astute lover of cold fact and the enemy of facile theorizing’, which 
is certainly applicable to Voltaire”. 

In one area Voltaire seems to be completely modern and that is 
in his ideas on the experimental method itself. He was prone to 
perform experiments himself if at all possible, witness his delight 
in cutting off the heads of snails and slugs to see if the new theories 
on regeneration were correct. To prove the falsity of the claim 
that bull’s blood is poisonous, Voltaire drank some himself 
(M.xviii.529), and to prove that Hannibal could have broken 
through the Alpine rock by means of a hot iron rod filled with 
vinegar, Voltaire took a sample of this rock and put it into a vase 
filled with boiling vinegar: ‘Il n’y a point d’enfant qui ne puisse 
faire l'expérience d'Annibal' (M.xxvii.137). This is one of the 
touchstones of Voltaire’s attitude, the necessity of simple experi- 
ments which can be repeated by many different people: ‘Mais ce 


* Philip C. Ritterbush, Overtures 15 Aram Vartanian, ‘Trembley’s 
to biology (New Haven 1964), p.2. Polyp’, Journal of the history of ideas 
(1950), xi.266. 
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n'est pas assez que j'en aie fait l'expérience, il faut que d’autres la 
fassent encore pour que la chose acquiére quelque degré de pro- 
babilité’ (M.xx.422). A single experiment is not sufficient grounds 
on which to base a theory, and Voltaire understood that the 
inductive method can only lead to probable truths rather than to 
certain ones. His insistence on the possibility of constant and 
unchanging repetition to increase the probability of experimental 
truth is very close to modern scientific attitudes towards the use- 
fulness of experimentation as a means of prediction about natural 
phenomena. 

Voltaire was terribly afraid of what he termed ‘charlatanisme’, 
“a deliberate attempt to mislead people by fraudulent experiments 
which, of course, could not be repeated satisfactorily by an 
objective person. Moreover he was convinced that a great deal 
of the scientific research of his day fell into this category. Although 
it certainly seems unlikely that either Needham or Bonnet 
actually rigged their experiments in order to produce the desired 
results, confusion arose because so few biological principles were 
understood at the time. Therefore Needham could honestly claim 
to have discovered spontaneous generation, arguing with Spal- 
lanzani about the latter’s refutation of his experiments on the 
basis that boiling the infusions destroyed the air which the 
‘anguilles’ needed in order to develop. But Voltaire was convinced 
that Needham had set up a fraudulent experiment in order to 
prove matter capable of organizing itself. 

There was another type of ‘charlatanisme’ which Voltaire 
found to be even more prevalent, that of creating systems which 
have no real foundation in fact: “Y a-t-il une charlatanerie plus 
grande que de mettre les mots à la place des choses, et de vouloir 
que les autres croient ce que vous ne croyez pas vous-même?” 
(M.xviii.r4o). To control this type of hypocrisy, Voltaire 
resorted to two true tests of truth: ‘les mathématiques et les expé- 
riences, les deux seuls guides qui peuvent conduire à la vérité 
(M.xxx.s 10). This statement occurs in the Dialogues d’ Evhémere, 
one of the very last works to come from Voltaire's pen, and it 
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underlines the contention of this paper that Voltaire never 
renounced science but rather wished to refine it in such a way 
that the experimental method could play a useful role in man's 
unending search for comprehension and control of the universe. 
However, Voltaire was not over-optimistic about the ability of 
science to unravel the mysteries of the universe, any more than he 
was optimistic about the possibility of metaphysics, theology, or 
philosophy doing so. What should be noted, however, is the 
important place Voltaire gives to the experimental method, if it is 
properly conducted in a spirit of humbleness and humility. 
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Rousseau misquoting Voltaire? 


by P. D. Jimack 


Near the beginning of Emile, Rousseau turns aside from his 
- principal theme, the theoretical justification of the ‘natural’ educ- 
ation that is to follow, to embark on a discussion of what he means 
by ‘nature’. In the course of this discussion, he feels it necessary 
to refute the notion that nature is but habit: ‘La nature, nous dit- 
on, n'est que l'habitude (Émile, Classiques Garnier, p.7.) This 
was one of the numerous passages which Formey quibbled with 
in his 4nz- Emile, and Rousseau subsequently added a note to 
justify himself: *M. Formey nous assure qu'on ne dit pas précisé- 
ment cela. Cela me parait pourtant trés précisément dit dans ce 
vers auquel je me proposais de répondre: 


La nature, crois-moi, n'est rien que l'habitude 


The line Rousseau quotes is certainly a maxim characteristic 
of eighteenth-century materialism, but, although there are many 
authors who could have said it, or at least who would have agreed 
with it, no edition of Émile has so far indicated its precise source. 
Itis possible that Rousseau was misremembering Voltaire's Maho- 
met (1v.i), who says: 


La nature à mes yeux n'est rien que l'habitude 


The impact of this play on Rousseau is confirmed by references to 
it in the Lettre sur les spectacles, in particular a long note contain- 
ing second thoughts on the characters of Omar and Mahomet 


(ed. Fuchs, p.40). 
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Yet if this was Rousseau's source, which seems very possible, 
he had apparently misremembered the context as well as the exact 
quotation. The villainous Mahomet is instructing Omar to ensure 
that Séide and Palmire do not discover that Zopire, whom Séide is 
about to kill, is really their father; so long as they remain ignorant 
of this fact, he is confident that they will feel nothing towards 
Zopire (111.1): 


On n'a point de parents alors qu'on les ignore. 
Les cris du sang, sa force et ses impressions, 

Des cceurs toujours trompés sont les illusions. 
La nature à mes yeux n'est rien que l'habitude. 


But there is a strong element of dramatic irony in this speech, for 
Voltaire has made it perfectly clear that Mahomet is wrong. At 
the beginning of the previous act, Séide had said to Palmire of his 
first meeting with Zopire: 


Ce matin, comme otage à ses yeux présenté, 
J’admirais sa noblesse et son humanité; 

Je sentais qu'en secret une force inconnue 
Enlevait jusqu'à lui mon âme prévenue! 


And Palmire had shared these feelings: 


Ah! que le ciel en tout a joint nos destinées! 
Qu'il a pris soin d'unir nos ámes enchainées! . . . 
Sans la religion que Mahomet m'inspire, 
J'aurais eu des remords en accusant Zopire! 


Indeed, as early as the second scene of the play, she had admitted 
to Zopire: 


Mon penchant, je l'avoue, et ma reconnaissance, 
Vous donnaient sur mon cceur une juste puissance. 
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Voltaire stresses the point still further by emphasizing the extreme 
horror which Séide, in spite of his fanatical faith in Mahomet, feels 
at the idea of murdering Zopire. 

If then Rousseau was thinking of the line from Mahomet, he was 
agreeing with and not refuting the author, as he seemed to think. 
It must of course be admitted that the idea Rousseau was refuting 
was held by many contemporary materialists, and that Mahomet 
in this speech no doubt represents thinkers of this kind. Voltaire's 
attitude here may be compared to his refutation, a few years later, 
of La Mettrie’s Anti-Sénèque ou le Souverain Bien, in the Poème 
sur la loi naturelle. 

For once, then, Voltaire and Rousseau would seem to be in 
agreement, if only across the twenty year gap which separates 
Mahomet and Émile. But it is tempting to think that Rousseau, 
with no precise recollection of the context, nevertheless remem- 
bered the line as Voltaire, whom he assumed he was refuting as 
one of his enemies, the philosophes. 
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Aspects of soctal criticism 
in erghteenth-century French comedy 


by John Van Eerde 


Traditionally the valet and the ‘suivante’ have been the mouth- 
pieces for social criticism in the French theatre. I have shown 
elsewhere? this rdle of the valet in French comedy during the reign 
of Louis xiv, in which the theatre valet is seen to be a very authen- 
tic critic of society in that he often reflects his social counterpart. 
Writers in the eighteenth century begin experimenting in the 
theatre, and with the ‘drame bourgeois’ a certain artificiality 
creeps into productions. The important thing now is to move the 
common man and perhaps to teach him. The result is a distortion 
of reality suchas will characterize the thesis play in the nineteenth 
century. Destouches in the preface to Le Glorieux (1732) writes: 
*Qu'y a-t-il de plus glorieux pour notre nation, si fameuse d'ail- 
leurs, par tant de qualités, que de faire, aujourd'hui connoitre à 
tout l'univers, que les comédies, à qui l'ancien préjugé ne donne 
pour objet que celui de plaire et de divertir, ne peuvent la divertir 
et lui plaire long-temps, que lorsqu'elle trouve dans cet agréable 
spectacle, non-seulement ce qui peut le rendre innocent et permis, 
mais méme ce qui peut contribuer à l'instruire et à la corriger’. 

However, regular comedy continues to be written, and the valet 
functions again, if somewhat less than in the seventeenth century, 


1 ‘The Historicity of the valet rolein Romanic review (October 1957), xlviii. 
comedy in the reign of Louis XIV’, — 185-196. 
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as an instrument for the portrayal and criticism of contemporary 
society. The purpose of this article will be to examine the society 
that is thus revealed. 

The subject that comes under the most frequent scrutiny is that 
of the relationships between the sexes. Destouches, whose career 
as a dramatist extends over many years, furnishes material for this 
discussion in his first two plays of interest, L’/ngrat and L’Irré- 
solu, acted in 1712 and 1713 respectively. 

In Z’ Ingrat (1.v), the valet, Pasquin, upholds the worth of men, 
but Lisette in her reply paints a scathing picture which seems to 
take no notice of class distinction: 


Hé! taisez-vous, Messieurs, dans le siècle où nous sommes, 
Où l'on voit chaque jour dégénérer les hommes. 

Car qu'est-ce qu'un jeune homme? Un jaseur importun, 
Un petit freluquet vide de sens commun, 

Distrait, fat, étourdi, qui met toute sa gloire, 

Tout le jour à courir, toute la nuit à boire; 

Sans goût, sans politesse, insolent, dissipé, 

Qui de la bagatelle est toujours occupé; 

Esclave plus que nous, d'une mode nouvelle, 

Ami trés-indiscret, amant trés-infidéle, 

Qui jure, qui médit, qui prodigue son bien, 

Qui n'a nuls sentiments, qui ne s'applique à rien, 

Qui ne sait observer, ni raison ni mesure, 

Et qui de l'homme, enfin, n'a plus que la figure. 


Pasquin's master, Damis, is a cold-blooded, calculating individual 
who, we are led to believe, is fairly representative of his genera- 
tion. He admits to Pasquin (1.vi) that he is marrying Isabelle only 
for her fortune. Furthermore, he is not perturbed to hear that she 
loves another, ‘car à présent l'usage / Est qu'on ne s'aime plus 
aprés le mariage’. This cynical attitude toward marriage is repeat- 
ed in Z’/rrésolu (1.vii). Here Dorante says that in avoiding mar- 
riage he will escape dishonour. Frontin replies: 
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Tenez, vos sentimens ne sont plus à la mode; 
Et tout cela, Monsieur, sent l'ancienne méthode. 
Autrefois sur l'honneur on étoit délicat; 

Un mari qui s'en pique à présent, est un fat. 


Frontin is not all-embracing in his criticisms however. He softens 
his implied slur on women with the following reference to: 


Des femmes qui jamais ne chicanent sur rien, 
Et de qui la douceur égalent la sagesse . . . 
La difficulté git à trouver cette espéce. 


M. A. Legrand expresses himself along the same lines through 
the mouth of Arlequin in Belphegor (1721) (11.iii): Monsieur Bel- 
phegor est devenu amoureux de sa femme aprés son mariage: 
malheur le plus grand qui puisse arriver à un honnéte homme! 
C'est ce qui fait aussi que les maris d'aujourd'hui se gardent le 
plus qu'ils peuvent de tomber dans ce cas.’ Criticism in this play 
is not confined to husbands. In sceneiv Arlequin tells Pluto that 
Belphegor's wife has spent all his money. 

In 1717 Destouches attacks the heartlessness of contemporary 
youth, through Pasquin, the valet in his play, L’ Obstacle imprévu. 
Valére has complained that Angélique is full of feelings derived 
from novels that she has read. Pasquin agrees (1.1): ‘Je le crois bien. 
Parler beaux sentimens aux jeunes gens d'aujourd'hui, c'est leur 
parler grec et latin—, ils entendent aussi bien l'un que l’autre’. In 
the next scene, an idealistic Angélique says, ‘Dans les cceurs 
tendres et vertueux, il se forme les passions les plus violentes, 
quand le devoir autorise l'inclination'. But Pasquin reminds her: 
‘Tenez, Mademoiselle, voilà les plus belles choses du monde, mais 
je vous jure en conscience que mon maítre n'entend point cela. 
Ce n’est point là le jargon qu'on parle aujourd'hui, et je ne crois 
pas qu'il y ait beaucoup de femmes à Paris qui l'entendissent, à 
moins qu'elles ne portassent des lunettes, et qu'elles ne fussent de 
la vieille cour. Vous étes toute fraiche émolue de la province; il 
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faut vous apprendre comme on fait l'amour en ce pays-ci. On 
entre dans une assemblée ou dans une compagnie: on regarde, on 
choisit entre toutes les dames celle qui revient davantage: on lui 
jette de tendres ceillades, on lui fait des mines, on cherche à lui 
parler, on lui parle. La déclaration se fait dés le premier abord; si 
la belle s'en scandalise, ce qui n'arrive guére, on s'en moque, et on 
n'y revient pas: si elle prend la chose de bonne grace, on lui fait 
des protestations; elle y répond, voilà qui est fait: ensuite on court 
ensemble au bal, aux spectacles; on médit du prochain, on prend 
du tabac, on boit du vin mousseux, on avale des liqueurs, on 
passe les nuits au cours: on ne songe qu'au plaisir, on le cherche 
ensemble tant qu'on a du goût l'un pour l'autre. Dès que l'ennui 
se met de la partie, le monsieur tire d'un cóté, la dame tire de 
l'autre et on va s'accrocher ailleurs. Voilà de quelle maniére nais- 
sent, s'entretiennent, et finissent les belles passions d'aujourd'hui". 

Pasquin blames this situation on war: ‘C’est la guerre qui cause 
ce dérangement-là. Les jeunes gens étoient accoutumés à brusquer 
des places; ils ont voulu brusquer les femmes. La paix remettra 
tout dans son ordre naturel’. The implication in this play is, as is 
so often true, that decency is an exile from Paris. The countess 
says to Valère (11.ii): ‘Je veux que ma fille ait un mari qui l’adore’. 
He replies: ‘Cherchez vos benéts en province’. Pasquin observes, 
‘chaque pays, chaque mode’. Pasquin is himself quite cynical in 
his attitude toward his own wife, Nérine, also a servant of Valére. 
Having come in on the end of a conversation in which Valére is 
offering Nérine the sum of thirty pistoles to influence Julie in his 
favour, the valet is furious even though the gift is explained to him. 
Nérine gladly hands the money to her husband, but the latter’s 
reaction can not be said to teem with gallantry: “Du moins, je ne 
perdrai pas tout; et, en tout cas, je ne serai pas le premier mari qui 
se sera consolé de la sorte’. Pasquin, however, obviously has 
Nérine’s admiration well anchored, for though later in the play 
(1v.ii) she paints a very unflattering picture of husbands in gene- 
ral, she tempers the whole tone by specifically exempting her 
own, ‘Un mari, quand il te ressemble’. 
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Scapin, in F. Joly's Za Capricieuse (1726), attributes to the 
young men of his day the same frivolous attitude that has been 
expressed above. He says (1.i): 


Etre indiscret, volage, et fort peu complaisant, 
Suivre un tems celle-ci pour tenter la fortune, 
S'attacher à cette autre à dessein seulement 
D'arborer en tous lieux le nom de son amant, 
Desservir un rival pour se mettre en sa place, 
Essuyer à son tour une méme disgráce, 

Etre de mille soins jour et nuit occupé, 
Courir, se voir fort peu, tromper, étre trompé, 
Que vous dirai-je enfin? il est mille maniéres, 
Qui toutes, en un mot, ne se rapportent guéres 
A la facon d'aimer qu'ici vous débitez. 


Single or married, men come in for scathing criticism for their 
morals throughout the century. Frontin, in A. de Moissy's Za 
Nouvelle école des femmes (1758) is warding off the reproaches of 
his wife, Marton, occasioned by his attentions to Finette. He 
assures her that she is the sole object of his love, and when she 
likens his love to that of his master for her mistress, he protests 
(1.1), ‘Quelle comparaison: ton injustice est criante; mon maitre 
est un époux à la mode, qui néglige sa femme pour une maitresse, 
cela est tout simple’. 

Laus de Boissy makes a scathing comment with reference to 
conjugal relations in his play, L’ Amant de sa femme ou la rivale 
d'elle-méme (1721). He does this through a conversation between 
Lisette and La Fleur (1.iv). La Fleur says, ‘je t'avouerai ingénue- 
ment que Monsieur Philinte aime sa femme d'un amour si pur 
& si respectueux qu'il est résolu de faire lità part au premier Jour’. 
When Lisette asks the reason, La Fleur replies, 'la raison qu'on 
lui a représenté qu'il ne convenoit pas à un homme comme lui de 
vivre de la sorte, & qu'il seroit deshonoré à la Cour, si l'on apre- 
noit qu'il couche toutes les nuits avec sa femme’. Lisette rejoins, 
‘A la vérité, cela est scandaleux'. 
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In 1764, Destouches gives a picture that focusses sharply on the 
heartless self-interest of the average 'seigneur. This he does 
through the medium of the valet, Pasquin, who mimics the typical 
‘seigneur’ in the following utterance in L’ Homme singulier (IV ii): 


Comment gouvernes-tu cette pauvre Comtesse? 
Entre nous, elle auroit quelques desseins sur moi: 
Mais je sais ménager un ami tel que toi. 

D'ailleurs en tant de lieux mes pas sont nécessaires, 
Que je n'ai pas le temps de troubler tes affaires. 

La Dorville à la fin a fixé tous mes soins; 

Je crois qu'elle m'aura deux grands mois tout au moins: 
Oui, parbleu, deux grands mois; et je lui sacrifie 
La beauté du Marais qui m'aime à la folie: 

J'en suis un peu honteux; mais pour la nouveauté 
Tu sais qu'on ne plaint pas une infidélité. 

Ma petite maison est propre au téte-à-téte; 

On y régale demain ma nouvelle conquéte. 

Dans ces sombres réduits je redouble l'ardeur; 

Car moi, je hais l'éclat, et j'ai de la pudeur. 

La Marquise vouloit étaler sa victoire: 

Mais je n'ai pas voulu lui donner trop de gloire. 


Sanspaire is horrified at this exposition of his times and expresses 
himself thus: ‘O temps, 6 siècle! 6 mœurs! / Qui rendez la raison, la 
vertu singuliéres’. 

P. N. Brunet finds that self-interest takes precedence over love 
in society, and it is through the valet, Pasquin,in Les Noms changés 
ou l'indifférent corrigé (1758) that he makes his views known. Pas- 
quin advises his master against marrying for love. Of Isabelle, he 


says (1.1): 


Comme vous orpheline, elle n'a pour tout bien 
Que des titres usés qui ne rapportent rien. 
L'indigence par tout dégrade la noblesse. . . . 
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Avec hauteur jadis si l'amour a régné, 
L'intérét aujourd'hui l'a bien morigéné. 
Anda little further on, he continues: 


Tant d'amour autrefois vous eut fort honoré; 
Mais, Monsieur, la tendresse a trop dégénéré. 
Le tems corrige tout, il faut suivre la mode. 
Jadis on se donnoit, à présent on se vend; 

Et si de votre femme on vous voyoit l'amant? 
Tout Paris vous croiroit une ombre revenue 
De ces siécles lointains qu'on a perdu de vüûe. 


Pasquin feels that Valére's uncle would agree with these melan- 

choly observations. Of him, he says: ‘Des époux malheureux les 

exemples fréquens / Font qu'il ne crut jamais au bonheur des 
, 

amans'. 

Women are not exempt from criticism, and indeed it is severe. 
Arlequin in a one-act play by Affichard, Pannard and Parmentier, 
entitled La Famille (1736), has this to say (xii): ‘Quoi, Rosette, 
en aimes-tu un autre! Que l'absence est dangereuse aux amans! 
C'est un écueil contre lequel la plus tendre amour fait naufrage, 
une Belle promet en vain d'étre constante, la nouveauté seule a 
pour elle des appas. Elle voit un homme, son aspect la flatte, cet 
homme la trouve aimable, s'en approche, lui dit des douceurs; son 
oreille chatouillée les écoute, son cœur émû soupire, il la presse, 
elle se rend: c'est une infidelle.’ 

In 1787 P. Pieyre writes a play called L’ Ecole des pères in which 
the old servant Marcelin describes a household in which the 
escapades of an irresponsible son are more or less matched by 


those of his mother (11.ii): 


Que madame Courval préfére en son bel age 

Les soins de sa toilette à ceux de son ménage, 

Ne rentre qu'au matin, recoive mille gens, 

Evite son mari, sourie aux courtisans, 

Je n'en suis pas surpris . . . c'est la derniére mode. 
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Marcelin is amazed that the head of the family would put up with 
this situation in his own house. We know, however, from our 
other readings that the husband, if he is average, is too busy with 
his own adventures to impose his will at home. 

However, the medieval theory that imprisons woman even 
today in many regions ofthe world finds an enthusiastic champion 
in J. Pujoulx’s Les Dangers de l'absence ou le souper de famille 
(1788). Florville has been away for two years on a trip to Santo 
Domingo, where he has had to go to try to collect an inheritance. 
The length of time of his absence is not even challenged, and the 
neglect of his duties as a husband and father, willful or otherwise, 
is of course accepted. The attack on mme de Florville centers 
around her failure to fulfill her family duties, especially those of 
motherhood. Ambroise, Florville's old servant, is asked for an 
account of mme de Florville's conduct during her husband's 
absence, and he gives the following report (1.1): “Elle est foible, 
c'est cela mon maitre, ce mot renferme tous ses torts. Entrainée 
par l'exemple de quelques femmes, qui semblent se faire un devoir 
d'oublier qu'elles sont mères, elle. . . > He adds that mme de Flor- 
ville dismissed her maid who was acting as the children's gover- 
ness, ‘Parce qu'elle s'occupoit trop de vos enfants, & ... pas 
assez de la parure de Madame’. Florville fills in the outline sug- 
gested by Ambroise with further details, saying that his wife: ‘a 
cru qu'il étoit convenable de prendre un ton, une façon d'agir 
analogues à notre nouvelle fortune; en conséquence, elle s'est liée 
avec quelques Bourgeoises ennoblies, plus vaines que les véri- 
tables nobles, en a pris l'orgueil, la coquetterie, & tous les défauts; 
elle a chassé ses anciens domestiques, parce qu'ils n'étoient pas 
assez impertinens pour une femme riche; sa femme de chambre, 
parce qu'elle élevoit ses enfans trop bourgeoisement, & elle a 
reçu son père avec indifférence, parce que sa bonhommie, sa fran- 
chise villageoise contrastoient trop fortement avec sa vanité’. 
Ambroise maintains that mme de Florville’s insouciance has 
led to a breakdown of discipline with regard to the children. 
Apparently her father goes and plays with them after they are 
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supposed to be in bed. As to this detail, Florville is totally in- 
credulous. 

Relations between the sexes are not the only aspect of society 
revealed in eighteenth-century comedy. A well known play of 
the period is Palissot's Les Philosophes (1760), modeled on the 
Femmes savantes. Palissot claimed that just as Moliére satirized 
only the ‘faux-dévots’, so he was attacking only the 'faux-philo- 
sophes'. But, among others, Voltaire recognized in the play such 
figures as Alembert, Duclos, Diderot and Helvétius. Rousseau 
appears as Damide, whose valet is Crispin. The latter says of his 
master (II.vi): 


J'avois déjà quelques admirateurs, 

Ah! qu'il m'a fait tort en fuyant les honneurs 

Pour vivre dans les bois! Je lui dois la justice 

Qu'il étoit singulier mais exempt d'artifice. 

Inquiet, ombrageux, plein d'inégalités, 

Assemblage étonnant de contrariétés, 

Incrédule, dévot misanthrope, cynique, 

C'étoit peut-étre un fou, mais d'une espéce unique’. 


Crispin in act III, scene vi, walks on all fours?. He utters a passage 
in which there would seem to be reflected the isolated position 
taken by Rousseau even with respect to his fellow 'philosophes' 
and the criticism that Jean Jacques felt they deserved. He says 


Je ne me régle plus sur les opinions, 

Et c'est là l'heureux fruit de mes réflexions. 

Pour la philosophie un goût à qui tout cède, 

M'a fait choisir exprès l'état de quadrupède: 

Sur ces quatre piliers mon corps se soutient mieux, 
Et je vois moins de sots qui me blessent les yeux. . . . 


2 Voltaire in his famous letter to loir nous rendre Bétes. Il prend envie 
Rousseau, 30 August 1755, sums up de marcher à quatre pattes quand on 
the Discours sur l’inégalité thus: ‘On lit votre ouvrage” (Best.5792). 

n'a jamais tant employé d'esprit à vou- 
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En nous civilisant, nous avons tout perdu, 

La santé, le bonheur, et méme la vertu. 

Je me renferme donc dans la ire animale; 

Vous voyez ma cuisine, elle est simple et frugale. 


At this point Crispin takes some lettuce out of a bag, suggesting 
that the philosophes would do well to follow his example: 


Je me suis interdit de consulter les modes, 
Jai cru que des habits devaient être commodes, 
Et rien de plus. Encor dans un climat bien chaud. ... . 


When Theophrastes assures Crispin that, ‘On juge ici, Monsieur, 
l'homme par ce qu'il vaut, / Et non par les habits’, the valet re- 
plies: ‘C’est penser en vrai sage’. 

Rousseau's egalitarian theories find expression in Destouches's 
L’ Homme singulier (1764), and the valet, Pasquin, takes a part in 
the conversation where this expression is realized. In act 11, scene 
iv, Sanspair insists that Pasquin remain covered while he is talk- 
ing to him’. It must be stated that Sanspair, though a critic of 
society, is himself so odd as to be comic. He has Pasquin embrace 
him and sit with him. The argument of Sanspair is Rousseauian: 


SANSPAIR: Je suis homme. 

PASQUIN: A coup sûr. 

SANSPAIR: Voila mon plus beau titre. 
Fussé-je des humains, ou le maitre, ou l'arbitre. 
Oui, mon cher, je suis homme; et vous l'étes aussi. 
N'est-il pas vrai? 

PASQUIN: Du moins je lai cru jusqu'ici. 
Mais entre vous et moi la différence est belle. 

SANSPAIR: Moi, je n'en connois point qui soit essentielle. 
Un homme en vaut un autre, à moins que par malheur 
L’un d’eux n’ait corrompu son esprit et son coeur: 


3 it will be remembered that Voltaire by the social symbol implied by the act 
in the first letter on the Quakers in the of speaking covered. 
Lettres philosophiques was much struck 
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Car quel est des mortels le plus considérable? 
C'est le plus vertueux et le plus raisonnable. 
Eh! quel est le plus vil? C'est le plus vicieux. 


Sanspair acknowledges the difference in station between himself 
and his valet, but he explains it thus: ‘Le sort exerçant son empire, / 
Vous a traité fort mal et m'a fort bien traité”. Sanspair points out 
that he has merely inherited what his ancestors have left him. He 
attributes the difference between himself and Pasquin to the 
Wheel of Fortune. He doesn’t think much of his fellowmen: ‘Les 
hommes sont si fous, qu'on ne peut étre sage / Qu'à force d'éviter 
ce qu'on voit en usage'. When Sanspair chides Pasquin for flat- 
tering him, the valet explains, ‘Je croyois que des grands vous 
aviez la foiblesse’. 

As in the seventeenth century, hypocrisy is a facet of society 
which receives attention in the eighteenth century as through the 
valet in Destouches's Z'Zngrat. In act 11, scene iii, Damis is 
taken to task by his valey, Pasquin, for criticising ingratitude; the 
very thing that characterizes him as seen by his refusal to give up 
Isabelle to Cléon, who has previously saved him from a murder 
conviction. Pasquin says, “Vous étes donc un fourbe, aussi bien 
qu'un ingrat” Damis replied: 


Si je me dévoilois, je ne serois qu'un fat; 

Il faut, dans le besoin, travailler d'industrie. 
C'est ce que le vulgaire appelle fourberie: 
Moi, je l'appelle adresse et souplesse d'esprit 
Parlez selon les gens, et tout vous réussit. 


And to Pasquin’s, ‘Surtout l'hypocrisie', Damis adds ‘Ouf’. 
Hypocrisy is essentially a form of the lack of honour. However, 
this lack may be manifest in other ways. These are made evident 
by valets in a few of the plays. 
Destouches touches on this subject in ZL’ /ngrat. Pasquin, after 
having been dismissed by Damis, asks Lisette (111.iii): Dis-moi, 
les grands seigneurs tiennent-ils leur promesses?" to which he 
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receives the following reply: ‘Quelquefois’. Pasquin elaborates: 
‘C’est à dire, à parler franchement, / Qu'ils promettent beaucoup, 
et tiennent rarement’, to which Lisette replies, ‘A te dire le vrai, 
c'est assez leur allure’. 

Sedaine touches on the lack of honour in Za Gageure imprévue 
(1768), a one-act play in which La Fleur tells Gotte that he has 
saved a tidy sum (xiii): "Tiens, Gotte, j'ai lu dans un livre relié, 
que pour faire fortune, il suffit de n'avoir ni honneur ni 
humeur. 

To pretend to be what one isn't and to capitalize on the false 
impression that one creates is a procedure lacking in honour. In 
1732, the same author has a valet who by inference alludes to the 
existence of a spurious nobility in France. Yet, this snobbery is 
a frequent phenomenon if we are to believe the valet, Clermon, in 
Cailhava's L’ Egoisme (1777). He has this to say (1.iv): 


Et le monde, dit-on, sous un dehors brillant, 
Cache maint imposteur, maint tartuffe charmant, 
Qui, suivant l'air, le ton que l'intérét demande, 
Se donne tour-à-tour dix vertus de commande. 


Destouches's Pasquin of Z’ Jngrat describes his master to Lisette 
(Lii): ‘Premièrement, son titre / Le Comte de Tufiére, est un titre 
réel”. And yet, even this man tends toward trying to be what he 
isn't (I.v): 


Pour ses inférieurs plein d'un mépris choquant, 
Avec ses égaux méme, il prend l'air important. 
Si fier de ses aieux, si fier de sa noblesse, 

Qu'il croit être ici-bas le seul de son espèce. 


It is interesting to note that in a century when intellectual 
endeavour is reaching new glories, the comedy concerns itself 
very little with the mind's adventures. The valet occupies himself 
practically not at all with this side of life. Nevertheless, Des- 
touches in his L’ Odstacle imprévu (1717) creates a valet, Pasquin, 
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who has some revealing things to say. His master, Valére, admits 
that he feels only a slight penchant for Angélique, his intended. 
He lists her objectionable traits, among which is an over-develop- 
ed intelligence for which he blames her habit of reading from 
morning to night. Pasquin assures him that (1.i): “C’est un reste 
de province. Le grand monde la corrigera'. Valére complains that 
she is blighted with feelings derived from the novel. Pasquin 
observes: “Je le crois bien. Parler beaux sentimens aux jeunes gens 
d'aujourd'hui, c'est leur parler grec et latin; ils entendent aussi 
bien l'un que l’autre’. 

A propos, the suggestion that the life of the mind is more active 
in the provinces is contradicted by Champagne, the valet in Bois- 
sy's Le Médecin par occasion (1745). He is engaged in travelling 
from town to town, selling newly printed matter from Paris. 
Apparently, people are very bored with life in the country. 

However, in Paris, appearances may be deceiving with regard to 
learning. This is especially true of the ‘abbé’, if we may believe 
Crispin, in Coignet's one-act play, Bel-esprit (1753). This valet 
has made plans to enable Valére to win the hand of Orphise, and 
he says to his master (i): 


Et vous pouviez passer, Monsieur, pour la copie 
De ces Originaux dont la Ville est remplie; 

De ces gens qui souvent ne scachant A ni B, 
Passent pour beaux esprits avec le nom d'Abbé. . . . 
Et qui mieux qu'un Abbé s'introduit à présent? 
Tout vous réussira sous ce déguisement. 

Joignez à cet habit une foible science, 

On se laisse aujourd'hui tromper par l'apparence. 
Moi-méme par exemple, avec mon air d'Auteur, 
J'abuse tout le monde, on me croit grand docteur. 


Members of the professions and financiers come in for their 
share of criticism. In Destouches's ZL’ Obstacle imprévu Crispin 
recounts how his master Léandre was swindled by a banker. The 
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same writer in Le Dissipateur (1753) allows us to witness a con- 
versation between Pasquin and Finette in which they agree that 
Cléon's intendant is a ‘maitre fripon’ (111.ii). 

The susceptibility of doctors to suggestionas opposed to scienti- 
fic certainties is aired in B. C. Fagan’s L’/nguiet (1737). Cham- 
pagne is talking to Damis about his master (1.iii): “Aussi-tot que 
vous l'avez quitté, il a prétendu que l'agitation dans laquelle il 
avoit passé la nuit, lui avoit donné la fiévre; il a fallu scavoir ce 
qui en étoit, & il a si bien fait, que le Médecin, qui est arrivé sur le 
champ, lui en a trouvé’. Damis queries, ‘On lui en a trouvé?’ and 
Crispin goes on: ‘Oui, Monsieur, une considérable. Ordre a lui de 
se mettre au lit promptement; je l'ai quitté dans le tems que l’on le 
condamnoit a une saignée, qui, selon les apparences, sera suivie 
de plusieurs autres: on songera ensuite aux purgations, que l'on 
ne manquera pas de réitérer; de facon que de saignées en purga- 
tions, & de purgations en saignées, vous voyez bien qu'il y a de 
quoi retarder un mariage pendant six mois’. 

The medical profession comes under fire again in Boissy's Ze 
Médecin par occasion (1745). Lisette complains of the ignorance 
of doctors in the provinces, yet when she lauds those of Paris, 


Champagne says (ii): 


Oui, vraiment, ces Messieurs sont jolis maintenant: 
S'ils dépéchent le monde: Oh! c'est en badinant. 

Je ne m'étonne plus que tout Paris en use. 

Leur art tue, il est vrai; mais leur jargon amuse. 


The military comes in for mention four scenes later when Cham- 
pagne and Lisette arrange to have the former's master, Monval, 
gain access to the baron's cháteau by posing as a Paris doctor and 
a gentleman of the sword. Champagne explains, ‘On meurt avec 
honneur des mains d'un militaire’. 

One may ask how the theatre and the arts fare in the comedy of 
the period in so far as the valet sheds light on them. Boissy in 
L’ Auteur superstitieux, which is the prologue to La Critique 
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(1732), refers to the ban on whistling on the part of the audience 
as a method of expression of disapproval. This De Boissy does 
through the mouth of Arlequin. The latter has been hit by his 
master for whistling* in his presence. The valet explains that he 
realizes that his master is sensitive to the whistle on this particular 
day because it marks the première of a play of his. Arlequin would 
get revenge from the 'Parterre' if he could (iii): 


Que n'en puis-je au Parterre aller prendre vengeance? 
A Messieurs mes pareils pourquoi l'interdit-on? 

Je siflerois alors, mais sur un joli ton: 

Quel plaisir pour vingt sols de huer comme un Diable! 


Authors, as always, are apparently not in the money, or at least 
they are not good prospects as employers according to the valet 
in J. Du Vaure's Le Faux savant (1728) (1.xii): ‘Ces messieurs 
sont-ils mal dans leurs affaires? Ils ne sauroient payer. Sont-ils 
riches? Ils sont avares. Mais je n'en serai plus la dupe, et si jamais 
je sers encore un auteur, il faudra qu'il me donne un bon répon- 
dant’. 

Some of the literary views of the day are expressed by Pasquin 
in Cubiéres-Palmézeaux’s La Lacrymanie ou Manie des drames 
(1775). He is discussing L'Ethérée or le Damis of Za Métromanie, 
and he says (1.vii): 


Il est vrai qu’aujourd’hui ses Romans Dramatiques 
Ont réveillé le fiel des Auteurs Satyriques, 

Que lassé de le voir planer au haut des Cieux, 
Leur critique est venu le chercher en ces lieux; 
Mais lui pour étouffer leur haine scandaleuse, 
S'arme en tous ses écrits d'une horreur ténébreuse. 


^ whistling had become such a prob- 
lem that the first ordinance making it 
an offence was promulgated in 1696. 
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Lisette asks what the new type of drama is called. Pasquin ex- 
plains: 


N'osant leur refuser quelque peu de bon sens, 
On appelle leur muse une muse amphybie, 
Jouant le sentiment & la Lacrymanie. 


A little later (11.iii) Pasquin tells L'Ethérée that the reason the 
latter dislikes ‘Le Mercure’ is ‘parce qu'assez souvent il vous a 
censuré. In the same scene, L’Ethérée calls ‘Messieurs les 
Libraires’ usurers. Pasquin in fact reports on a visit he has made 
to the office of ‘Le Mercure’. Apparently, he is well enough known 
at the office to keep his hat on when speaking to those within 
(uiv): 


On met votre Roman au rang de ces ouvrages 
Qui doivent au Mercure occuper quelques pages, 
Pour en tirer l'essence & critiquer sans goût 

Ce qui dans cet Ecrit vous a coüté beaucoup; 

Je veux dire le style, & non pas les pensées, 

En déchifrant le titre & tournant deux feuillets, 
Un Auteur si petit ne se taire jamais. 

Il faut le r'habiller; & d'un ton emphatique, 

Il renvoie l'ouvrage au commis satyrique: 

Il dit; & celui-ci, dont l'amour du prochain, 

Plus d'une fois par mois réveilla le venin, 

Jaloux de critiquer un aussi bon ouvrage, 

Se prépare aussi-tót à le mettre au pillage. 

C'est aussi qu'ils font voir par un contraste heureux, 
Que tel fut critiqué, qui fut bien moins sot qu'eux. 


Pasquin notes that love of ‘gloire’ motivates loads of people in 
Paris, ‘gens de robe, d'épée & méme de finance’. Pasquin says 
the only fault in L'Ethérée's novels is an air of sadness and 
melancholy ‘peu fait pour le siécle oà vous les composez’. He 
warns that fools outnumber the wise among readers. Finally, 
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Pasquin says (111, last scene) that ‘Drames larmoyans' should die 
out, but adds that his master's novels will appear in the ‘Mercure’. 

Boissy wrote a one-act play, La Frivolité (1753) that gives us 
a very realistic picture of the quarrels of the day in the world of 
music. The heat attendant upon these differences of opinion puts 
the reader in mind of the glorious battle to be waged in the next 
century on such occasions as the opening of Hernant. Crispin, 
disguised as a musician, describes the combat (vi): 


... Au caffé, C'est le Champ de bataille, 

Les deux partis, Madame, en sont venus aux mains. 
D'abord on s'escarmouche, on raille. 

Sur notre musico, tombent les traits malins. 
L'un dit que ce chanteur pour qui l'on se chamaille, 
Miaule dans le haut, & jape dans le bas. 

L'autre, avec nos accords, exalte ses éclats. . . . 
Nos railleurs insistoient, mais ils ont du dessous. 
Dans l'instant qu'une basse taille, 

Qui sortoit du gros corps d'un Lulliste jaloux, 
Crie, aux pieds de Lulli, profanes, tombez tous, 
Et devant lui baissez la Nuque. 

Ah! taisez-vous, vieille perruque, 

Lui réplique un cousin, qui s'échauffe pour nous. 
Ne parlez plus de Musique Française. 

Votre petit Lulli ne va pas aux genoux 

Du grand, du divin Pergoleze. 

Petit Lulli, dit l'autre, écumant de courroux, 

Un tel blasphéme est indigne de grace. 

A la tête, à ces mots, il lui jette une tasse. . . . 
Notre gascon l'esquive, & son bras furibond 
Lui lance un tabouret, au milieu de la face 

Qui nous vange, & qui le terrasse. 

A ce beau coup, notre parti vainqueur, 

Bat des mains, pousse un cri de joye, 

Et l'ennemi confus en pousse un de douleur. 
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The marquis is relieved at what he thinks is the end of the fight, 
but Arlequin goes on: 


... Ce n'est qu'un prélude, Monsieur. 

De la guerre, aussi-tót le signal se déploie. 

Le caffé se divise; ils jurent, nous chantons 
Leur bataillon serré vient fondre sur nos troupes. 
On voit bien-tót voler les verres, les soucoupes 
Les caraffes, les caraffons, 

Les biscuits & les macarons. 

De toutes parts le sang coule & se méle 

Parmi les flots de thé, d'orgeat & de canelle.... 
Pour arréter l'horreur d'un combat ruineux, 

La Reine du Caffé sort de son Trône en larmes. 
Loin de se rendre à son aspect, 

Ils la décoéfent sans respect 

Ni pour son rang ni pour ses charmes. 

Dans la mélée, elle perd son bonnet, 

Et son mari qui veut leur arracher les armes, 

Est inhumainement plongé dans un baquet. 


Arlequin tried to stay out of it but was attacked by ‘ce Lulliste 
barbare’. 

Another aspect of the social scene is that of fashion. An example 
of a reference to this is in Harny's Le Petit-maitre (1765). The 
baron expresses surprise at the outfit worn by the marquis. Dau- 
val notes (viii): ‘C’est le goût da présent’. The Baron retorts, 
‘Je ne m'étonne plus s'il a l'air insolent’. Dauval observes, ‘La 
raison lutte en vain, la mode est la plus forte’. 

There is an amusing manifestation of opposition to the English 
vogue in a one-act play by Favart called ZL’ Anglois à Bordeaux 
(1763). In scene ii, Robinson, the valet, tells us that his master, 
lord Brumton, found his daughter Clarissa reading a French novel 
and tossed it out the window telling her to read Locke, Clark, 
Swift, Newton and Bolingbroke. It seems he admonished her, 
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‘Songez que vous êtes angloise: | Apprenez à penser”. Since 
Brumton would best be described as a complete ass, the only 
sensible interpretation of his róle here would be, it seems to me, to 
take it as a reproach directed at those Frenchmen who did honour 
to England’s thinkers while neglecting their own. 

The English are the butt of further ridicule in a play by Collot- 
d'Herbois entitled Les Francais à la Grenade oul’ impromptu de la 
guerre et de l'amour (1779). Here it is a question of England's 
defeats in America and their psychological effect on the British 
soldier. In act 1, scene iii, Betzi joshes Trumbull, an English valet, 
about the Anglo-French battles in America and claims the English 
` are afraid. Trumbull blames their attitude on Boston: ‘Tête du 
diable! & les campagnes à Boston donc, damnés soient-ils les 
Bostoniens: Croyez-vous qu'on a envie de rire quand on revient 
de la’. In scene iv Trumbull breaks down and cries, blurting as he 
does, ‘Voilà une belle campagne, les Américains nous ont fait 
mourir de faim, & les Frangais nous donnent du pied au cul! 
Goddham'. 

Among glimpses of social activity and attitudes afforded us 
through brief references by valets may be recorded the playing 
of cards, the noise of Paris, the congregation of a certain segment 
of society at the Tuileries, and the love of the French for things 
that come from afar. Laméry in his one-act play Le Vingt et un 
(1768) indicates the popularity ofthe game through the complaint 
of the lackey, Verdillac, against another lackey, La Jeunesse, for 
having cheated at the card game, ‘Twenty-One’. Lucile re- 
proaches the offending party and receives this delightful reply 
(xi): *Hélas, Madame, je vous demande pardon; mais j'ai un peu 
réfléchi sur la maniére de jouer au Vingt et un; & de tous les 
moyens possibles pour gagner, c'est celui que j'ai trouvé le plus 
aisé”. In Lefèvre de Marcouville's play, Les Trois jumeaux véni- 
tiens (1773), Arlequin reveals that he and his master have just 


5 Voltaire, writing to Fawkener the — 'L'art de plaire semble l'art des Fran- 
dedicatory epistle of Zaire, says, çais, et l’art de penser parait le vôtre’. 
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moved from one part of Paris to another because of the noise 
(1.i): *Quel enfer! Toute la nuit, les voitures, les postillons, les 
chevaux!. . . C'étoit un tapage de tous les Diables’. In this same 
play, Scapin is asked by an Italian what the Tuileries are. He 
replies (11.ix) ‘C’est le plus beau jardin de l'Europe; c'est le 
rendez-vous du beau monde'. The suggestion that the mystery 
of the imported gift is often preferable to the domestic item is 
made in Dumaniant's Guerre ouverte ou ruse contre ruse (1786). 
Frontin gives the Baron two presents purportedly from India 
and says (Ir.xiv), ‘Jai toujours entendu dire qu'en France on 
n'aimoit que ce qui venoit de loin, & ce sera, sans doute, tout le 
mérite de mon cadeau’. 

The theatre valet in the eighteenth century, particularly after 
1715, is perhaps less frequently the agent for satire than was his 
predecessor in the seventeenth. Satire has evidently become more 
direct, or if disguised, the camouflage is less often accomplished 
through the valet. The latter of course still is an observer, as this 
article has shown. His own ambitions find little expression though 
there are some references to opportunities for self-advancement. 
There is still something of a distinction between valet and lackey 
and the suggestion of a kind of servant hierarchy. One valet* has 
been promised a pension, another’ has prospects of marrying 
above his station, but disguised as a chevalier. 

It is appropriate to examine some of the specific manifestations 
of the circumstances mentioned above. With reference to servant 
hierarchy, it may be noted that a valet in Dufresny's Ze Dédit 
(1719) appears at one point in the play with his own lackey. 
Although he is at that moment posing as a chevalier, presumably 
the author felt it more realistic to give even a disguised valet a 
lackey rather than a valet. Gresset's Sidnei (1745) is set in England, 
but there is no reason to assume that the customs portrayed 
therein are anything but French. The valet, Dumont, complains 


* Marin in Legrand’s L’Aveugle 7 Frontin in Dufresny's Le Dédit 
clairvoyant (1716). (1719). 
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that his master hasn't even brought a lackey with them to the 
country (r.i): 


Il faut qu'en ce désert je sois tout desormais 
Et qu'un valet-de-chambre ait la peine de faire 
Le service des gens outre son ministre. 


In 1729 aservant may boast of influence over his master, witness 
Dulaurier in Boissy's L’ Impertinent malgré lui saying (1.vi): “Et les 
trois quarts du temps, les domestiques font, / Fort bien considérée, 
les maitres ce qu'ils sont’. Nevertheless eight years before the 
revolution, the same gulf that has always existed socially be- 
tween master and valet still exists in Imbert's Le Jaloux sans 
amour (1781). Frontin scoffs when the Chevalier suggests that 
his master treats him as a friend (riii): 


Moi, Monsieur, en ami? 
Monsieur le Chevalier veut plaisanter sans doute. 
Oh! Monsieur sait trop bien ce qu'un maitre aujourd'hui 
Doit laisser de distance entre un valet et lui. 


Be it noted that the chavalier probably knows this himself very 
well. However, he is trying to pump Frontin for information 
about his master. Diderot even suggests a control of master over 
servant to a degree that can only be described as the ‘ridiculum 
ad absurdum". In the one-act play La Pièce et le prologue (1771), 
mme de Chepy forbids her lackey to frequent his wife for a week. 
Pasquin protests (i): ‘Huit jours! c'est bien long’. Mme de Chepy: 
‘En effet c'est fort pressé d'aller faire un gueux de plus; comme 
si l'on en manquait. Pasquin: ‘Si l'on nous óte la douceur de 
caresser nos femmes, qu'est-ce qui nous consolera de la dureté 
de nos maîtres” This statement would have more significance 
if it were written by a ‘philosophe’ who was not also the writer 
of ‘drames bourgeois’. Flamand, another valet in the play, may 
have thought to find the answer to Pasquin's question, but their 
mistress forbids him to go to a cabaret for a four day period. 
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But the valet still recognizes occasionally that there are oppor- 
tunities for him to rise out of his bondage. Lesage's Frontin in 
Turcaret (1709) is a notable example. In Du Vaure's Le Faux 
savant (1728), Fortuné regrets his former master in Le Mans 
(1.xii): ‘Il vouloit me faire de robe. Je serois à l'heure qu’il est, 
sergent ou greffier. Peut-étre je serois parvenu jusques au rang 
distingué de procureur. J'ai toujours eu de bonnes inclinations. 
Je me verrois dans le chemin de la fortune’. The possibilities may 
be seen in the Théatre des Boulevards play by Gueullette Caracat 
et Caracataque in which servants are addressed by their master, 
who just bought his Principality and Marquisat (1.i): “Toi, Gilles, 
de mon petit Laquais, je te fais mon portier, te voila haussé d’un 
degré; toi, Divertissant, mon grand Laquais, tu seras mon Valet 
de chambre; & toi, Sans-Quartier, de mon Valet de Chambre, je 
veux que tu deviennes mon Intendant'. 

Even without hope of rising, the servant status is not always 
financially unsatisfactory, witness Rosette in Florian's Les 
Jumeaux de Bergame (1782). Arlequin has been dismissed with- 
out pay by his master for wanting to marry her. He is worried, 
but she assures him that she is rich enough to take care of them 
both. Figaro in Beaumarchais's Le Mariage de Figaro (1784) is 
told by the count that he can easily better his position. Of course, 
the count is trying to persuade Figaro to come to London with 
him and bring his fiancée Suzanne, thereby making the latter 
available for the nobleman's advances. But there is perhaps a 
touch of realism in the count's (111.v): ‘Avec du caractère et de 
l'esprit, tu pourrais un jour t'avancer dans les bureaux'. Figaro 
replies, ‘De l'esprit pour s'avancer? Monseigneur se rit du mien. 
Médiocre et rampant, et l'on arrive à tout’. Le Brun’s Picard in 
L'Orpheline (1789) is an optimistic valet who believes not only 
in the generosity of his master but more significantly, in his own 
ability, given the circumstances in which he lives. His fiancée, 
Louison, despairs of ever being well enough off to make mar- 
riage with Picard advisable. The valet says (ri), ‘Pour faire 
fortune au service, il ne faut que connoitre ses maitres & flatter 
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leurs passions. J'ai servi deux ans le Marquis de Verville. Je lui 
ai rendu de ces bons offices que les grands Seigneurs n'oublient 
jamais, & qu'ils paient au poids de l'or. The same valet also 
suggests that in the society that he knows success is often due to 
the vagaries of the heart (11.x): ‘Ma foi ce n'est pas la faute de mon 
esprit, si je suis amoureux, c'est celle de mon cceur, & on par- 
donne toutes les bévues qui partent de là. Un cceur foible, un 
cœur tendre, un cœur ardent ont servi d'excuse aux plus grands 
hommes; pourquoi n'aurois-je pas la méme prérogative, moi qui 
n'ai pas la sotte prétention de m'illustrer en combattant mes 
passions’. 

That the valet should entertain only honourable means to im- 
prove his lot would be too much to expect. In Dubuisson’s Le 
Vieux garcon (1782), we learn that the valet Germain has been 
selling his master’s clothes to a second-hand dealer. The valet 
says of Couture, the dealer (1.vii): 


Vendant cher, en revanche achetant bon marché. 
Nous avons tous les deux un commerce caché 
Dont je lui fais les fonds avec la garde-robe 

De mon maitre, & de plus, sur ce que je dérobe, 
Linge, bijoux: Couture est fort accommodant, 

Il ne refuse rien, & donne du comptant. 


There is nothing here to make us think that the master is giving 
away these clothes to his valet. On the contrary, the maid, Lisette, 
in Pujoulx's Zes Dangers de l'absence ou le souper de famille is 
given her mistress's old dresses, which sheds light on the extra- 
vagance of some of the women of the day. La Fleur and Lisette 
figure they have salted away a pretty sum during their master's 
absence from home. She says (11i): ‘Comptes-tu pour rien le 
produit de ce que Madame appelle ses chiffons qui sont des robes 
presque neuves, des bonnets encore trés frais, toutes les sottises 
qui servent à la parure d'une coquette, & qui n'ont de valeur 
qu'autant qu'elles sont nouvelles, tout cela passe à la femme de 
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chambre’. La Fleur is encouraged: ‘Je te l'ai déjà dit, si tu veux 
joindre nos petites fortunes en joignant notre sort, je te promets 
de doubler nos fonds avant deux ans. . . . Toi, de la figure, moi 
de l'esprit; ajoute à cela un peu d'argent; voilà de quoi parvenir 
aux plus grandes places’. Lisette objects, “Oui, mais la nais- 
sance. . . .' La Fleur replies ‘Eh bien! nous l'achéterons, & l'on 
n'aura plus rien à nous reprocher. Quelle perspective agréable! 
je m'en réjouis d'avance. 

Bodard de Tezay's Arlequin, roi dans la lune (1785) is a play 
that suggests the need of reform and sums up various social 
aspects of the period. Arlequin meets Fatime on the moon and 
describes his world as (1.iv): ‘Comme il faut. Il est habité par 
d'honnétes gens qui vivent en bonne intelligence entre eux. 
L'intérét ne les divise jamais. Ils ne sont ni joueurs, ni avares, ni 
libertins. Les femmes n'y sont ni fausses, ni coquettes, ni médi- 
santes, mais sages & douces comme des petits agnelets, & elles se 
font une loi d’être toujours fidelles à leurs maris . . . oui! C'est 
comme j'ai l'honneur de vous le dire, &, si l'on vous en a parlé 
différemment on vous a trompé’. 

In scene vi Arlequin appears dressed as an Emperor, to the utter 
astonishment of his master. He tells the latter how he would 
govern: *D'abord pour mon joyeux avénement, je ferai pendre 
tous les Procureurs. Je veux que les habitants de mon royaume 
dinent deux fois par jour, & qu'ils ne mangent que de la croüte de 
pâté au lieu de pain. .. . Comme c'est la différence des fortunes 
qui empéche les hommes de vivre en bonne intelligence, & que 
pauvreté engendre tricherie, je donnerai à chacun de mes sujets 
vingt mille livres de rente, & je les ennoblirai tous pour qu'il 
n’y ait pas de jalousie. . . quand on les verra tous comtes ou mar- 
quis, on ne demandera pas si je suis gentilhomme’. 

He will find his master a job, ‘Voulez-vous de la gloire sans 
profit? Je vous donnerai un Régiment. Voulez-vous de profit 
sans gloire? je vous ferai maltótier. Of one of his officers of 
justice, he asks, 'Savez-vous, à l'aide des autres gens de Loi, 
prolonger la durée des procés & ruiner les pauvres plaideurs? 
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Dormez-vous bien à l'audience?" Disappointed in a negative an- 
swer, Arlequin continues, ‘Ces gens de la lune ne savent pas leur 
métier, il faut que je les envoie en apprentissage chez nous'. To a 
doctor, he addresses this question: ‘Savez-vous guérir vos malades 
avec le bout du doigt, à travers une muraille, ou bien en jouant 
un air de flageolet? When the doctor says he uses only methods 
taught by the Faculty of Medicine, Arlequin replies: ‘Eh bien! vous 
n'étes qu'un ignorant auprés des Médecins de mon pays. Ils font 
tous les jours des miracles qui les surprennent eux-mêmes. J'en 
connois un qui a inventé deux maladies, & qui en a retrouvé trois 
qui étoient perdues depuis deux siécles’. 

When a financier explains that he has been ‘Receveur de vos 
Domaines & Sous-Fermier de vos revenus’ for twenty years, 
Arlequin says in an aside (rii), ‘Je ne m’étonne plus de son 
embonpoint’. The financier has retired with a fortune, ‘Mais les 
folles dépenses de ma femme, les étourderies de mon fils, jointes 
a quelques événemens imprévus, ont subitement dérangé ma 
fortune’. The financier asks for a pension. Arlequin learns that he 
has separate carriages for various members of the family, along 
with full hunting regalia etc. So Arlequin figures out the equi- 
valent of a 30,000 roupie pension. This is how he does it: 
D’abord, je vous permets d’aller dans le méme carrosse, vous, 
‘Madame Mondor & Monsieur votre fils. Je vous permets de 
supprimer votre équipage de chasse, de réformer la moitié de vos 
chevaux & la moitié de vos grands valets galonnés; & de vous 
défaire de la petite maison du faubourg. Je crois que voila au 
moins vingt mille roupies de rente dont je vous fais cadeau, sans 
rien diminuer de mon trésor impérial; & pour le surplus je vous 
permets d’aller dans vos terres passer le temps que vous voudrez, 
d’y mettre ordre a vos affaires, & de vous y occuper du bonheur 
de vos vassaux’. 

When the Maitre d’Hotel asks for a gratification, Arlequin re- 
plies, ‘Je vous donne . . . tout ce que vous avez volé depuis que 
vous étes en place’. Arlequin meets his master in the next scene, 
and indicates that he is quite able to live up to his new station 
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(111.ii), ‘Est-ce que vous me prenez pour un de ces parvenus qui 
rougissent de leur premier état?" 

Bodard de Tezay's play is in some ways more striking than 
Beaumarchais's Le Mariage de Figaro as a document critical of 
society. In looking at Figaro we must heed Beaumarchais’s words 
in the preface to his play. He tells us that comedy must go to 
society for its subjects and hence inevitably offends. Authors 
have been forced away from these sources. ‘J’ai pensé, je pense 
encor, qu’on n’obtient ni grand pathétique, ni profonde mora- 
lité, ni bon et vrai comique, au Théatre, sans des situations fortes 
et qui naissent toujours d’une disconvenance sociale dans le sujet 
qu’on veut traiter’. Beaumarchais explains that the creator of such 
characters as Orgon and Tartuffe did not intend to present them 
as virtuous, ‘II n'est le patron d'aucun d'eux; il est le peintre de 
leurs vices’. Men can be corrected only by making them see their 
vices. The vices of society must be revealed. But, general criti- 
cism must not be confused with odious and personal satire. 
Figaro, says the author, is different from other valets in that he is 
not the bad character of the play and that he employs ruse against 
his master only in defense of what he loves and to save his pro- 
perty. He admits that Figaro speaks of ‘le métier du courtisan’ in 
harsh terms, but, ‘Il n'y a point de synonyme en français entre 
l'homme de la Cour, l'homme de Cour et le Courtisan par métier. 

Il faudrait répéter qu’ homme de la Cour peint seulement un noble 
état; qu'il s'entend de l'homme de qualité vivant avec la noblesse 
et l’éclat que son rang lui impose; que, si cet homme de la Cour 
aime le bien par goût, sans intérêt, si, loin de jamais nuire à per- 
sonne, il se fait estimer de ses maitres, aimer de ses égaux et respec- 
ter des autres, alors cette acception reçoit un nouveau lustre, et 
j en connais plus d'un que je nommerais avec plaisir s'il en était 
question. 

Il faudrait montrer qu’ homme de Cour, en bon français, est moins 
l'énoncé d'un état que le résumé d'un caractére adroit, liant mais 
réservé, pressant la main de tout le monde en glissant chemin à 
travers, menant finement son intrigue avec l'air de toujours servir, 
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ne se fesant point d'ennemis, mais donnant, prés d'un fossé, 
dans l'occasion, de l'épaule au meilleur ami pour assurer sa chüte 
et le remplacer sur la créte; laissant à part tout préjugé qui pour- 
rait ralentir sa marche, souriant à ce qui lui déplait et critiquant ce 
qu'il approuve selon les hommes qui l'écoutent; dans les liaisons 
utiles de sa femme ou de sa maitresse, ne voyant ce qu'il doit 
voir, enfin. ... 


“Prenant tout, pour le faire court, 
en véritable homme de Cour. 
La Fontaine" 


. Cette acception n'est pas aussi défavorable que celle du Courtisan 
par métier, et c'est l'homme dont parle Figaro. 

Mais, quand j'étendrais la définition de ce dernier, quand, par- 
courant tous les possibles, je le montrerais avec son maintien équi- 
voque, haut et bas à la fois, rampant avec orgueil, ayant toutes les 
prétentions sans en justifier une, se donnant l'air du protégement 
pour se faire chef de parti, dénigrant tous les concurrens qui 
balanceraient son crédit, pesant un métier lucratif de ce qui ne 
devrait qu'honorer, vendant ses maitresses à son maitre ... il 
faudrait toujours revenir au distique de Figaro: Recevoir, prendre 
et demander, voilà le secret en trois mots (11.ii). 


Pour ceux-ci, je n'en connois point’. 


Comedy in the eighteenth century portrays and criticizes 
society. Much of the criticism is voiced by servants, although to 
a lesser extent than in the previous century. Men and women are 
seen deceiving each other, marriage is not sacred, hypocrisy 
is rampant, and there are still people reminiscent of seventeenth- 
century theatre making their way in society under false pretenses. 
Comedy clearly belongs among the 'genres' that preached the 
need of reform during the Enlightenment. 
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by Harriet Dorothy Rothschild 


Benoit de Maillet (1656-1738) was consul-general in Egypt and 
. Tuscany during the early years of the eighteenth century. He also 
served as inspector of the Levantine and Barbary coastal ports 
before retiring in 1720 from the marine service. His archaeological 
study, La Description de l Egypte, was published in 1735, but the 
more important cosmogony, Ze//iamed, ou entretiens d'un philo- 
sophe avec un missionnaire françois, was circulated in manuscript 
until its first posthumous printing in 1748. 

Under a nom de plume, Telliamed, which was an anagram of his 
own name, Maillet explained the origin of land, and of life upon it, 
in terms of the ever-diminishing sea. According to his theory, fos- 
sils and sedimentary rock strata were experimental proof that the 
age of the earth exceeded Biblical chronology. He thought that 
mermaids and monsters evolved as transitional forms of aquatic 
creation, and that the earth itself was one of many evaporating 
globes in a Cartesian universe. In time, life would perish on the 
desiccated planet, and the ashes of life return to atmospheric 
rebirth on other still watery spheres. 

Dr Fritz Neubert's discovery of several Te//iamed manuscripts 
initiated the first introductory critical study of Maillet's major 
work. The present writer amplified dr Neubert’s findings and 
contributed, in addition, a portrait of consul Maillet in Egypt. A 


1 Einleitung in eine kritische Ausgabe 2 ‘Benoît de Maillet—eighteenth- 
von B. de Maillets Telliamed (Berlin century naturalist (a study of Tellia- 
1920). medy (Columbia thesis, 1959). 
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review of Maillet's diplomatic correspondence? has since served to 
shed light on his public career. Indeed, practically all that is 
known of Maillet's thinking is revealed by his own pen. So what he 
did in Egypt (1692-1708) is gained from his own testimony, and 
the story of his Tuscan consulship (1712-1717) is again the pro- 
duct of his letters*. And Maillet'sactivities after his return in 1717 
to Marseilles produced another exchange of letters with the Con- 
seil de marine and its new secrétaire, Jean Phélypeaux, comte de 
Maurepas—which letters are the subject of this paper’. 

These letters portray inspector Maillet on his final Mediter- 
ranean mission of 1718 and some years later in Marseilles retire- 
ment (1724-1738). Passing events characteristically stimulated 
his curiosity and never failed to provoke his criticism. 

Maillet often characterized officials at home and abroad as 
incompetent links in the complex network of commercial opera- 
tions. In his opinion, the sheriffs and deputies of the Marseilles 
Chamber of commerce exemplified bureaucratic abuse and 
deserved disapproval. In view of general welfare Maillet coun- 
seled public thrift, but welfare measures found no economic appli- 
cation to his own private accounts. He claimed hereditary and 
technical exemption from taxation when the port’s policy makers 
requested payment ofa long-standing municipal debt. The Cham- 
ber, in turn, threatened their theoretician with confiscation of his 
property, and only the marine minister’s timely intervention 
saved Marseilles’s senior citizen’s self-respect. As a consequence, 
and with replenished zeal, Maillet resumed an uninterrupted flow 
of letters, which continued until 9 December 1737. At that time, 
when the correspondence came to an end, the ‘king’s oldest 


3 Archives nationales, Correspon-  eenth century (Geneva 1964), xxx.351- 
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consul’ (28 May 1736) apologized for a cold which held him and 
Marseilles in its ‘universal’ grip. He died one month later. 

The new correspondence reveals Maillet as businessman and 
critic. As businessman, he is acquisitive, shrewd, and selfish. As 
critic, he is perspicuous and indifferent to the feelings of his sub- 
ject. He mingles, in both characters, the garrulous characteristics 
of a gossip—but of a gossip who observes quite accurately. And 
finally, in whatever he does, Maillet has that quality of abstraction 
and generalization, exhibited in his Ze//iamed, which, if it does not 
admit him into the ranks of great thinkers, at least entitles him to 
be noticed in the approach to their wisdom. 


*Quand on est net et qu'on n'a que des inten- 
tions droittes, on ne craint pas les visites' 
(19 October 1717) 


As he narrates his own experiences, inspector Maillet left Leg- 
horn on 15 July 1717 and arrived some weeks later in Marseilles 
(November 1717). Prior to his official inspection tour of the 
following year, he sailed first (November 1717) with his superior 
officer, the sieur du Quesne’, in the ship Henry to Algiers. There, 
Maillet successfully renegotiated a peace treaty with the dey (23 
April 1719), but maintained less amicable relations with his 
squadron leader. 

Du Quesne’s announced intention to seize Algerian ships at 
sea provoked misunderstanding (30 November 1717), for, in 
Maillet’s opinion, a temporary display of force would not 
arrest piracy, but, on the contrary, would validate seizures by 
any nation. He said that a consul’s first duty was to prevent 


6 ‘Duquesne Monnier’, according to „français dans le Levant au XVIII‘ siècle 
Paul Masson, Histoire du commerce (Paris 1911). 
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acceptance of an erroneous principle and, in that sense, pro- 
tested what he considered a short-term solution to lawlessness 
(25 March 1718). 

Upon his return from Algiers to Marseilles in February 1718, 
Maillet's criticisms of Du Quesne as an awkward diplomat were 
accompanied by compliments for his own secretary, the szeur 
Germain, whose liberal entertainment of Turkish officialdom had 
more than compensated for the young man's linguistic inac- 
curacies. So, inspector Maillet generously requested financial 
remuneration for the sieur Germain's services (30 March 1718), 
though he evaluated less magnanimously his new commission 
issued 15 February 1718, which contemplated that he was to serve 
again in a subordinate capacity to the sieur Du Quesne—a position 
which, he found, extremely damaged his authority and discredited 
his name in the eyes of Turkish traders and French nations in 
other ports (25 March, 29 May 1718). Accordingly, informing the 
regent of his displeasure, Maillet obtained a new commission 
devoid of the phrase, “sous les ordres du St du Quesne" (27 June 
1718). 

The Conseil de marine advised Maillet of its intention to reduce 
expenses in each ‘échelle’ and yet encourage commerce with the 
mother country*. In keeping with these instructions and prior to 
his departure, Maillet requested that the consuls in Cairo and of 
the Syrian ports furnish trading statistics from the year 1700, 
national and consular cost comparisons with Dutch and English 
figures, and memoirs suggesting commercial improvements. He 
himself would estimate the necessary number of native ‘drog- 
mans’ and French ‘enfans de langue’ employed as interpreters, 
their salaries, and other tariffs imposed on foreign shipping under 
French flag. These preliminaries, he said, would reduce the 
burden of responsibility during his visit and spare the French 


"all direct quotations respect the — quelques consulats du levant en 1718 
spelling of the manuscripts. . . . decisions du conseil de marine 
8‘Sur la visite de M* Maillet dans Juillet aout [1717]'. 
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community expenditures which a prolonged sojourn would 
necessarily entail (1 May 1718). 

Inspector Maillet sailed on 8 August in the Z: oulouze and disem- 
barked on the twenty-seventh of the month at Alexandria 
(Alexandria 31 August 1718). His former associate of past years, 
consul Claude Lemaire, diagnosed his predecessor's return as an 
inauspicious event. His fearful resentment—which he communi- 
cated to the Council (Cairo 26 February 1719)—stemmed from 
earlier diplomatic differences and recent disciplinary problems 
with his own nephew, the vice-consul in Alexandria, who, he said, 
had become the pawn of Maillet's false promises of protection. 

Lemaire explained further that the new inspector, who arrived 
zncognito, had moored outside the harbour and then failed to ex- 
tend the customary letter of introduction to welcoming officials; 
that Maillet had accepted consular hospitality in Cairo but had 
indelicately offered thirty sequins for his eleven-day stay; that his 
offended host replied that the king's residence was no ordinary 
cabaret where each customer paid his share. In that respect, 
Lemaire also accounted for the absence of a silver service in the 
mansion—an item, which, he said, Maillet had once shipped to 
Marseilles for repairs and had never returned. 

Maillet, he continued, had lived insignificantly in Egypt, al- 
though his Turkish dress and large turban served, in retrospect, to 
perpetuate hisillusions ofautocraticauthority. His house had been 
unfurnished, unliveried, and inhospitable. Contrary to conser- 
vative advice he had constructed a tasteless belvedere above the 
consulate which unnecessarily provoked distress calls of ‘cher 
alla’ from the surrounding mosques, and forced the bacha to dis- 
patch his ‘kaia’ and janissaries to prevent a blackrobed disorder. 

Lemaire recalled that he had lived in Egypt for many years prior 
to Maillet’s consulship, and had seen as many Barbary wolves in 
one year as the number of sheep Maillet could count ina lifetime. 
Maillet’s penpoint, which alone painted personal victories on to 
the canvas of his hand-woven tapestry, was the sole measure of 
his valour. His clever memoirs to the cozzze de Pontchartrain, then 
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secrétaire de la marine, had realistically unlocked the secret of 
the philosopher's stone and attached to his sixteen-year consular 
appointments, which brought him a total of 10,500 Zvres, an 
extra 100,000 piastres. Yet, once, in the case ofa customs cloth dis- 
pute which Lemaire had offered to settle with a small bribe—a 
‘bagatelle’ by comparison—consul Maillet had complained in- 
stead to Constantinople. The consequent loss of the cloth had 
been another example of a ‘beau memoire’. 

Lemaire's distrust of the new inspector was also predicated on 
his knowledge of Maillet's refusal in 1701, for reasons of health, to 
undertake a diplomatic mission to Ethiopia. He had proposed, as 
substitute, ‘poor monsieur Du Roule’, who was massacred two 
leagues from Sennar. Maillet, he said, had fraudulently disguised 
his fear, knowing full well that the Coptic monks were the royal 
masters and that Europeans were hated for their catholicism. 
Consul Lemaire felt obliged to tell the truth, if that remained his 
only legacy to his children. 

However, inspector Maillet peremptorily dismissed consul 
Lemaire’s ‘wild’ accusations, and proceeded with his skillful 
memoirs (17 May 1719). He noted French merchants’ complaints 
of superfluous consular expenditures, exorbitant requisitions for 
Venetian guns, watches, and mirrors, and indiscriminate gifts of 
‘prunes et confitures’. Wine sales to Turks, he reported, origi- 
nated directly from the consulate and provoked drunken distur- 
bances within the French quarter. He said that Lemaire had been 
accused of defrauding the treasury of 10,000 crowns by trafficking 
in uninsured safe conduct certificates with Armenian Christians, 
Maronites, and Greek shippers, and had made his son chancellor 
in Aleppo, and deputized his son-in-law; that the merchants com- 
plained that Lemaire suffered from palsy and was barely able to 
hold a cup to his lips with both hands; that his memory lapses in 
audience with the pacha caused them considerable embarrassment 
(23 April 1719). 

In Maillet’s opinion, a candid and honest consul had nothing to 
fear froma routine visit (19 October 1717); that many criticisms of 
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Lemaire's administration suspiciously paralleled French opposi- 
tion to consul Maillet's directives in earlier years, and that 
Lemaire was not dishonest but extraordinarily self-centred; that, if 
too old for personal reform, he still owed respect toward a superior 
official (17 May 1719) whose modest manners had been praised by 
individual traders’. 

Maillet sailed on 24 September 1718 for the Syrian ports and 
arrived on 9 October at Saint-Jean d’Acre. He presented a clock 
to welcoming officials, refused Osman Pacha’s two hundred-man 
escort, and stumbled alone over Alexander the great’s ‘frightful’ 
roads. Upon his departure one week later, a double four-gun salvo 
for himself and a five-gun salute for His Majesty's ship marked the 
inspectors completion of duties. The sieur Du Quesne, in 
acknowledgment, returned the Syrian overlord's farewell ovation 
with a nine-gun broadside from the Toulouze (Tripoli in Syria, 
22 October 1718). 

The French consul in Tripoli received 150 crowns for expenses, 
and Maillet's warm approval, because Osman Pacha customarily 
arose from his cushions to greet monsieur Poulard (Tripoli in 
Syria 22 October 1718). His vice-consul, formerly Maillet's 
aide in Egypt, was granted equal compensation, although the 
sieur de Monhenault's choice of a Mount Lebanon residence— 
more than one day's journey from town—invited his special cen- 
sure (Alexandrette, 7 November 1718). 

Maillet stayed from 12 to 28 October in Tripoli and disembar- 
ked on 8 November at Aleppo (Aleppo 7 November 1718). There 
he reported consul Pelleran's dispute with his vice-consul in 
Alexandrette, and after twelve days of arbitration set sail for 
Cyprus. Arriving on 3 December in Larnaca, his last port of call, 
Maillet recommended a twelve-bed hospital for sick French 
sailors, means for its support and complained of the island's poor 


9 Maillet enclosed in his letter of tin Guis of Rosetta and the sieur Louis 
23 April 1719 two complimentary Boreli of Cairo. 
communications from the szeur Augus- 
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climate. Then terminating his three-month tour of duty on 12 
December, he returned to Marseilles (Cyprus 11 December 1718). 

Maillet said that his visit to the five ‘echelles’ had been a difficult 
task. He had read statistical compilations ‘from beginning to end’, 
and reviewed materials ‘night and day’ (11 August 1719). Lack of 
time—especially in Cairo where, he declared, not one memoir had 
been prepared for his perusal—had caused him further vexation. 
However, his observations were completed and forwarded on 
schedule to the Council (Nice 22 January 1719). Amplification of 
these reports in audience with the Marseilles Chamber of com- 
merce proved unrewarding because its sheriffs, he explained, were 
middle-class representatives not actively engaged in business, and 
their subordinate deputies, theoretically responsible for com- 
mercial operations, held office for only one year. And so, Maillet 
requested a personal audience in Paris (Cyprus 11 December 
1718, 3 May 1719). 

Maillet's poor health inadvertently delayed his departure until 
summertime (3 May 1719), but thereafter (October 1719 to 
December 1720) he argued eloquently for salary and substantial 
pension provisions. His request for an extension of his 1100 livre 
monthly allowance—effective 2 May 1717 until termination of his 
consultations with the Council in December 1719—was abridged 
to 30 September of that current year (Paris November 1719). The 
regent agreed to his secretary's 100 zvre monthly salary, and also 
guaranteed payment of an additional 3ooo Zvres which, on 26 
April 1718, the royal treasury had credited to his account (Paris 
24 October 1719). Maillet's self-inspired 6000 livre pension, 
originally denied by the Marseilles Chamber of commerce, was 
reduced by the regent to a 2000 /ivre annuity, and paid to him, 
exceptionally, from the royal treasury (23 April 1725). 

As Maillet's modest role as public servant proved increasingly 
incompatible with his private expectations in retirement, he direc- 
ted a new series of pleas to the comze de Toulouse, who had been 
‘chef du conseil de la marine’ since 1715. Maillet recalled his law 
studies in Paris, the advocate-general's charge which he had 
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bought in Metz, and seventeen years in Cairo before his return to 
Lorraine. He said that representing one of the duchy's first fami- 
lies, he had nevertheless declined the duke's offer to appoint him 
'conseiller d'Etat et intendant general’ because of his majesty’s 
desire that he continue in consular service; that subsequently, the 
court of Florence had opposed his strong representation of 
French interests in Leghorn and caused his recall in 1717, but that 
the comte de Toulouse's special regard had contributed more 
honour to his career by favouring him with the Mediterranean 
inspectorship. For these reasons official failure to recognize his 
twenty-nine years of zealous service—notwithstanding former 
inspector Dortieres's preference, upon retirement, for the priest- 
hood or inspector Gatines's untimely death upon his return to 
Paris! was totally unjustifiable. A ‘commission de Commiss'* 
general de la marine’, he concluded, would discreetly alleviate his 
financial destitution (Paris 3 October 1719, 18 October 1720). 

Maillet affirmed that his personal fortune consisted of 6000 Leg- 
horn piastres and his inspection salary, or a total of 70,000 livres. 
His furniture and five servants, left in Leghorn, had accumulated 
costs of 4500 livres. The death of his sister, mme de Rozieres, 
and a 3000 livre loan to his consular successor in Leghorn, mon- 
sieur de Clairambaut—which might never be repaid—contributed 
in ‘troublous times’ to his gradual impoverishment. At this point 
Maillet judiciously recalled his initial appointment to the service 
during Louis x1v's reign, and advised the century's most perfect 
reincarnation of the royal divinity to follow the latter's example of 
boundless generosity (Paris 18 October 1720). 

However, the comte de Toulouse failed to react to Maillet's 
admonishing flattery or to acknowledge that his expensive trip 
around the Mediterranean had ‘ruined’ his personal fortune (19 
March 1724). There was no response. Maillet's correspondence 
with the Council necessarily ceased and was not renewed until 


10 according to Masson's Histoire du galères d'Ortiéres en 1685-87, et de 
commerce (p.176), there were two ‘ins- — l'intendant des Gastines en 1706’. 
pections du contróleur général des 
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1724 when consul Clairambaut died still in Maillet's debt (Nice 19 
June 1724). Requestingt he new secretary, the comze de Maurepas, 
to transfer the deceased consul's pending salary to his own pen- 
sion, and to deduct a sum from his estate as payment for the Leg- 
horn household (Nice 19 June 1724), Maillet also reminded the 
new minister that his annuity was due, and with the return ofevery 
spring promptly brought the matter up again (14 May 1724 to 14 
May 1737). When payments ceased after 1735 for lack of funds in 
the royal treasury, he confessed the loss of other life annuities 
which, in 1720, at sixty years of age, he had placed in the names of 
friends since deceased, rather than risk his own. The marine minis- 
ter marginally noted Maillet's reminders (15 May 1737). 


II 


*Le grand art d'un consul . . . est d'éviter 
qu'il n'arrive des affaires' 


(23 January 1733) 


In retirement (1724-1738) Maillet embroidered a contemporary 
canvas with the well-remembered threads of his diplomatic past. 
Claiming immunity to consular self-interest, in 1725 hesuspended 
his chronicle for several months to undertake a secret Genoan 
mission (6 June 1736), and thought of himself thereafter as a ‘rara 
avis in terris' (6 July 1735). Maillet elaborated that his personal 
speculations antedated new revelations exhibited by current 
events and constituted predictions of future realities (9 May 1935). 

Neighbouring Leghorn, which consul Maillet had once des- 
cribed as the canal to southern Italy, failed to respond to the in- 
competent efforts of his successors. The grand-duke's officials 
had terrorized consul Clairambaut, and effectively nullified his 
incumbent, monsieur Demoy (3 October 1727). The new 
French consul, subordinate only to the local governor, had re- 
nounced horse and carriage, and abandoned the beautiful con- 
sular mansion which had borne the royal arms of France for 
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eighteen years. Should war return to Italy, no one, for fear of pub- 
lic compromise, would dare venture into the tiny street where 
monsieur Demoy had secured lodgings (July 1729). 

Consular ineffectiveness in Leghorn, he continued, also resul- 
ted from the divided interests of merchants who were married to 
Italian women. A royal decree of 1716, promulgated because of 
Maillet's insistent demands, had removed consular protection 
from dependents of such marriages, and clearly distinguished 
what he called the reliable bees who enriched the hive from their 
locust-like Leghorn relatives (3 October 1727). 

Maillet categorically disapproved of married consular officials 
who resided abroad for similar reasons. When diplomatic policy 
relaxed its adamant stand in 1724, he recommended a royal decree 
reinstating the traditional view that married officials had con- 
flicting responsibilities (19 March 1724). He coldly concluded in 
1731 that consul de Lane in Algiers, a widower, would perform 
his duties more effectively without his wife's companionship (28 
May 1731), and was displeased to learn later of mme Benoit 
Lemaire's desire to join her husband who had succeeded to the 
post (17 February 1735). 

When a new inspector was sent to the 'echelles' in 1735, Maillet 
found monsieur Icard honest, honourable, and impartial, but 
withal ‘homme comme les autres’ and subject to error (18 January 
1736). However, his own career furnished the standard by which 
a ‘visiteur’ should judge personal conduct and that of consular 
representatives abroad. An inspector, he said, should travel 
privately and, allowing 100 crowns for transportation in Egypt 
and Aleppo, should limit his expenses to five crowns daily. 
Maillet recalled that in 1718 he had returned alone to the sea from 
Cairo, economized 600 crowns in Séide, and refused a beautiful 
chest in Aleppo (January 1729). In terms of his own experience, 
sojourns of one month in Egypt, three weeks in Aleppo, and one 
week for each of the remaining ports would not only discipline 
consuls, who had exaggerated notions of authority, but could cur- 
tail expenditures and eliminateineffectual bribery (29 March 1731). 
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However, Maillet's 1718 recommendations did not remedy 
French commercial lag in Egypt. Of the original twenty-five 
trading posts which flourished there in 1709, only eight or nine 
survived (19 March 1724). Despite despotic Turkish suzerainty— 
which experience had taught him to distrust (23 January 1733)— 
Maillet had increased their number by twelve. And so, in 1728, he 
hoped to return as ambassador to Egypt, even if it had to be at his 
own expense. Fortunately, the climate favoured his advanced 
years. He would, thus, at leisure analyze French commercial 
development against the background of Egypt's rise and fall (28 
January 1728). Maillet forwarded to the secrétaire pertinent but 
inconclusive historical data which he had requested from the vice- 
consul in Rosetta, and recommended a 600 /vre bonus for mon- 
sieur Rosset whose bed and four chairs composed his worldly 
belongings. Maillet said that his old friend would make a good 
consul in Cairo because in nearly twenty-five years of service he 
had gained the respect and affection of the Turks (28 February 
1729). 

Maillet recited local anecdotes to illustrate the need for a strong 
and vigilant Cairo consul. So, he said that on one occasion a Jew- 
ish valet, accused of killing a Turk, was thrown into his Jewish 
master's burning caravan by the maddened populace thirsting for 
religious vengeance; that French associates were justly terrified by 
such happenings because they could precipitate their own down- 
fall (25 June 1728). Thus, he said, one day of effective protection 
more than compensated for a consul’s seemingly superfluous 
annual salary (9 February 1733). 

Referring to another consular disgrace wherein the pacha had 
ordered a Christian chapel destroyed and had deported the beaten 
but protesting Jewish interpreter to Constantinople, Maillet affir- 
med that the art of a consul was to avoid rather than provoke con- 
troversy (23 January 1733). He said he remembered that, in his 
own day, the Cairo janissaries proclaimed to 700 persons assem- 
bled before his house at six o’clock in the morning that the French 
consul had rased the tomb of a Mohammedan saint to make room 
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for a Christian church; that the rumoured gift ofa beautiful watch 
had calmed the crowd whose leaders, in the meantime, were sum- 
moned to the pacha's apartments; that then, accompanied by two 
merchants and an interpreter, Maillet mounted his horse and 
appeared before the admiring Turk who ordered his fifty servants 
to club and kick the grand seigneur’s offending enemies to the 
door. He concluded that, with the substitution of bribery for 
bravery, French honour and prosperity had quickly disappeared 
(29 December 1732). 

Monsieur d’Amirat’s appointment in 1735 to the Cairo con- 
sulate prompted Maillet to remember how, formerly, consul 
- Dutiges, with fuse in hand, had surrounded himself with powder 
barrels and threatened to ignite them when the local aga arrived 
for his arrest (14 December 1735). And indeed Maillet’s dispas- 
sionate advice to the incumbent consul found appropriate applica- 
tion, for consul d’Amirat later witnessed a group assassination in 
the French chancery where a political faction of Turkish nobles 
had assembled with the express purpose of knifing a minority 
opposition. Once the fighting had started within, the courtyard 
attendants joined in indiscriminately slashing each others’s 
throats. Apparently, the scheming pacha, desirous of a personnel 
realignment, had instigated the crime and was, in punishment, 
ingloriously deposed (29 May 1737). Maillet reported the tale as 
one more proof that force alone commanded Turkish respect, 
and that a consul also functioned as the historian of the country in 
his charge (20 March 1737). 

Similarly, internal political strife characterized the Barbary 
port of Tunis where Ussen Bey, established in the ‘republic’ for 
twenty-two years, resisted his fanatic nephew’s bid for power. 
Maillet supported Ben Mentiche, ‘tout farouche qu'il soit’, be- 
cause he was winning the fight (7 April 1728), and even when the 
bey's anxious envoy confessed his inability to eat or drink, 
Maillet calmly observed that Turkish conduct, although not 
Christian, suffered from the same original sin of self-interest (10 
April 1728). However, Ben Mentiche was ultimately forced to 
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surrender in a mountain mosque, and forty heads, which were 
expedited to the bey of Algiers as a warning, paid the price for his 
collaboration in the revolt (12 July 1728). 

Maillet's equal interest in the Barbary port of Algiers stemmed 
from the resident French consul's improper personal conduct. 
Monsieur Taibout's dismissed Greek servant reported that his 
miserly master had required daily accounts which itemized every 
pear and apricot on the common table. Furthermore, stories of 
thieving women introduced into the consulate at night had 
fostered Taibout's distrust of his servant, so that the young man 
was ordered to sleep in the courtyard. However, the young man 
had expressed preference for the street which, in such circum- 
stances, provided more hospitable shelter than did the courtyard 
quarters. The Greek's dismissal necessarily resulted from his 
disobedient reply. When the servant disrespectfully demanded 
his earnings with return passage to France, the irate consul had 
him arrested. However, the bey, who sympathized with the ser- 
vant, eliminated the customary flogging, and at consul Taibout's 
expense booked his passage to Port Mahon (24 August 1735). 

At another time, consul Taibout had refused to reimburse a 
servant girl whom he had brought to Algiers but had dismissed on 
suspicion of stealing his wife's mob-cap. Taibout searched her 
clothes, obliged the poor woman to take refuge in a Jew's house, 
and to sell her few belongings in order to return to Marseilles 
(19 September 1736). 

Maillet also reported Taibout's impolite reply to the bey's in- 
quiry as to why monsieur Taibout, unlike his predecessors, spent 
so little time in his country house. The consul had retorted that 
the bey took very little advantage of his own beautiful posses- 
sions. The official then exclaimed that his jurisdictional duties 
kept him in town, but that Taibout, on the contrary, wasted most 
of his time, and had no excuse for neglecting an appropriate domi- 
cile. Maillet ventured to suggest that one letter from his excellency 
would bring his choleric consul back to common sense (24 


August 1735). 
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On another occasion, consul Taibout had unjustly accused a 
Moor of improper language when, in truth, the poor peasant had 
simply tried to protect his bullock from the consul's vicious dog. 
The Moor-hating bey was willing to have the man hanged, but the 
town leaders interceded on the victim's behalf. The poor peasant, 
notwithstanding, received five hundred blows (24 August 1735). 

Maillet again reported consul Taibout to the secrétaire with 
reference to an Algerian pirate whose ‘galiotte’ had been seized 
in port by French authorities. When the dispossessed sailor 
demanded its return, and called the consul ‘sensa fede’, Taibout 
angrily raised an unsheathed sabre and would have killed him, had 
not his servants restrained his flailing arm. The Algerian then 
brought his complaint before the dey whose summons Taibout 
fearfully chose to disregard on grounds of ill health. In the mean- 
time, however, four thousand persons massed in front of the con- 
sular residence obliging the bey to order house arrest for Taibout 
and all other foreign consuls in Algiers. The bey's foresight 
. prevented a general massacre, and consul Taibout was sub- 
sequently deprived of his sword. But, Maillet concluded, the con- 
sul's unkind and immoderate behaviour should disqualify him 
from the Algiers post where, he said, a consul's duty was not to 
provoke but, on the contrary, to prevent hostilities (19 September 
1736). 

When, in 1730, Mahmoud 1 seized power in Constantinople, 
Maillet predicted that the Ottoman empire was coming to a close 
(24 November 1730). He recalled that sultan Mehemet tv, des- 
pite a forty-year reign, had been deposed in 1687 by his son, Mus- 
tapha, and that three years later the latter had, in turn, been outsed 
by his younger brother, Ahmed 111. He said that the Ottoman 
Turks were like the English and lost all affection for their rulers if 
their prerogatives were not protected. Expecting Ahmed III to 
extend Mohammedan territories because their battle strength and 
political unity found sole nourishment in religious excitation, 
they opposed his proposed secession of lands to Persia, and in a 
bloodless revolution, twenty-four years after his father's downfall 
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placed Mustapha's son, Mahmoud 1, on the throne (18 Decem- 
ber, 23 December 1730). Maillet expressed genuine surprise 
when Ahmed 111 returned again to the throne since his nephew 
failed to produce an heir. It was the first example of a sultan’s 
disgrace for reasons of sterility and, consequently, a spectacular 
event in Turkish history (16 May 1732). According to an Arab 
proverb, which Maillet heartily endorsed, ingratitude and thank- 
lessness belonged in Turkish lands alone (23 December 1730). 


III 


‘Le commerce ressemble à une Dame exposée 
dans une accademie de peintres qui. . . la 
dessinent des cotés qu'ils la voyent 

(6 August 1734) 


Although Marseilles's commercial activities had been brought 
to a standstill by the plague of 1720—so that even four years later 
ascarcity of hard money anda fictitious credit system reflected the 
anxieties of those dreadful days (29 August 1729)— Benoit de 
Maillet grimly noted other factors which contributed to the city's 
unabated economic distress. He said that co/Pertisme's tight tariff 
network which forbade competitive inter-provincial traffic had 
failed to achieve prosperous regional autonomy. Since grain 
could not be profitably imported from nearby Burgundy, 
Provence bought wheat from Tunis and sold its own agricultural 
produce to Mediterranean markets, which were already flooded 
with products from other French provinces (8 February 1737). 
Indeed, the loss of silver to the Turks was partially remedied by 
these substantial sales (Aix 15 March 1734). The Ottoman empire 
was itself exhausted by the loss of sequins to European markets 
(28 November 1735), but French colonial America, which was 
still bartering sugar and coffee for continental luxuries, did not 
offer any solution to the unsatisfactory Levantine trade (8 Feb- 
ruary 1737). Maillet metaphorically exclaimed that the *trousseau' 
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of state was being constantly drained of its liquid treasure 
through the many fissures which pierced its seams (July 1729). 
Foreign exchange literally bled the nation of its currency, and 
failed to return monies to its coffers. 

Maillet gravely intoned, *mala sunt vicina bonis', on learning 
that increasing numbers of sailors, whose bankrupt masters sank 
their ships, were deserting the port (29 September 1732). These 
bankruptcies, he said, resulted from Colbert's ill-fitting economic 
strait-jacket which benefited the compagnie d’ Afrique but strangled 
free enterprise (Aix 15 March 1734, 8 February 1736). Govern- 
ment regulations, condemned years earlier in archbishop Féne- 
lon's controversial Zé/émaque, were necessarily harmful to a pros- 
perous economy and its material translation in the arts and scien- 
ces (11 May 1736). If commerce was the tree of the state's life root 
and the marine ministry a forceful branch, in whose protecting 
shade enterprising merchants prospered, their security lay in the 
knowledge that unchecked monetary circulation sustained the 
. total vitality of its ramifications (4 January, 28 May 1736). Inspec- 
tor Icard's improper statement that a trader's right to sell at a 
loss amounted to ‘libertinage et non liberté’ illustrated a total 
misunderstanding of fundamental economics (8 June 1736). For, 
according to Maillet’s mercantile theory of laissez-faire (4 
January 1736), an equitable price system could only be realized 
through elimination of stifling controls, and in that way distribute 
the state's riches among the greatest number of its inhabitants (28 
May 1736). Maillet admittedly painted commerce according to his 
own light (6 August 1734), and, among many others, submitted 
his design to the secrétazre whose balanced judgment would select 
a ‘modus in rebus’ (29 December 1732) for the ‘splendeur de 
l'Etat (29 January 1727). 

Maillet said that coffee, textiles, and grains offered major mar- 
kets to Marseilles merchants: silks entered the port from Spain, 
rice and wheat from the Levant, Yemen mocha from the Barbary 
coast exchange, and the new American beans from Martinique. 
Consignments of flour, wines, eau-de-vie, marble mantels, chalk, 
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brick, soap, shoes, and French textiles left the port for foreign des- 
tinations (24 August, 12 September 1736). 

Maillet condemned Turkish markets and vigorously protested 
martinique coffee import restrictions, which protected the East 
India company's mocha interests (7 November 1729, 9 February 
1733). He knew from experience that Barbary port customs 
agents required merchants to submit bills of lading twelve days 
prior to embarcation of the beans, but purposely refused all 
knowledge of cargo contents to shippers until theassigned day of 
departure (10 September 1727). Thus, bribery replaced effective 
business bargaining, and was reflected in the high price of untaxed 
mocha which, he noted, sold at 37 so/s a pound to the Marseilles 
export trader as opposed to 19 so/s for martinique coffee. Con- 
sequently, illegal blends of mocha and martinique flourished ‘sous 
le manteau" and merely proved that the former, ‘vettii a la tur- 
quesque', compared favourably with the unadulterated eastern 
brew (26 October 1735). There was, however, no reasonable 
obstacle to improvement of the martinique variety, for mocha, 
itself an Ethiopian transplantation, had prospered from three 
hundred years of adaptation to its new Arabian soil (23 January 
1732). Martinique planters, in their struggle to cultivate this ‘gift 
of nature’ (20 March 1737), had overcome ant invasions, ignor- 
ance, and prejudiced French tastes in much less time (11 October 
1728, 31 July 1730). In Maillet’s opinion, premature picking and 
inadequate aging accounted for the inferior characteristics of 
martinique coffee. Its potential refinement, he continued, was 
more intimately related to proper preparation than the quality of 
the terrain (September 1731). 

Coffee, like tobacco, became a way of life (3 October 1727), 
and demand for the brew naturally increased with consumption 
(18 February 1732). Turkish wives sacrificed their bread ration 
for a double coffee ration, and Turkish soldiers, unaccustomed to 
eau-de-vie, adjusted more economically with coffee (25 July 1736). 
Although Maillet himself drank mocha and compared martinique 
coffee to provincial wines—which, he declared, could not meet the 
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exacting standard of champagne or burgundy (25 July 1736)— 
he wrote, nevertheless, that fifty expert coffee tasters had unani- 
mously praised its flavour and palatable colouration. Martinique 
coffee sales to the Ottoman empire, he felt, would release France 
from commercial dependence on mocha and realize his parting 
words to the Turks that Frenchmen would return with the very 
product once considered exclusively theirs (3 March 1730). 

By 1737, the secrétaire succumbed to his correspondent’s per- 
suasion and withdrew the hampering restrictions of former times 
(25 July 1736). Martinique coffee imports soared to the lucrative 
level of the long prosperous Newfoundland codfish commerce, 

-and Maillet jubilantly exclaimed that he had lived to see coffee 
shipped to Levantine ports (15 July 1737). He tactfully observed, 
however, that the new trade owed its success to the competent 
direction of his excellency, the marine minister (16 October 
1737). 

Mailletalso noted mass migrations of farm workers to Marseilles 
(July 1729), and urged expanded textile manufactures as a remedy 
for the unemployment problem. The many mulberry trees lining 
the roads to Avignon provided natural resources for the develop- 
ment of a silk industry in Provence, and the introduction of 
cotton weaving machines in the Beaujolais countryside set depen- 
dable examples for duplication (30 November 1733). A cotton 
factory subsequently located in a Marseilles hospital received 
Maillet's anonymous support in a privately printed circular" (1 
July 1735), in which he explained that national prosperity could 
only be estimated in terms of its citizens’s collective industry, and 
that government interests vested in the compagnie des Indes dis- 
couraged that development (3 June, 20 June 1735). An irresistible 
hand, he continued, was guiding the new factory to productive 
economic goals (15 February 1736) and was materializing his 
dream of taking turbans to Turkey (3 March 1730). 


u ‘ma lettre anonime que jay fait 
imprimer a ladresse de Mons! Grobert 


(6 July 1735). 
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Indian cotton prints particularly appealed to Maillet's sense of 
decorative utility, but despite the three calico bedspreads he des- 
cribed to Maurepas, the minister failed to repeal the ban on its 
domestic manufacture (Aix 22 January 1734). Maillet, neverthe- 
less, sought ways to improve the existing textile industry. So, sur- 
prisingly, he recommended that in dying cloth costly Turkish 
alums should be used rather than the more economical but in- 
ferior Roman chemicals. Quality French dyes, he said, would pro- 
mote quantity textile sales capable of absorbing higher produc- 
tion costs (24 August 1731). Concern for public welfare was Mail- 
let's natural inclination, and in that respect his pygmy-like efforts 
resembled Maurepas's giant contributions to commerce (15 Feb- 
ruary 1736). 

From his study window overlooking the fields beyond the city 
walls, Maillet pondered the river tolls and taxes which raised the 
price of wheat to exorbitant levels (27 January 1730, 20 June 
1735). He said that such conditions forced traders to bargain with 
greedy Levantine agas who, in turn, sold them inferior grain 
mixed with chaff and earth (21 December 1729). In Maillet's 
opinion, ‘salus populi suprema lex’, and for that reason he indica- 
ted dissatisfaction with the temporary tax respite of 1730, which 
suppressed inter-provincial duties for that year only (18 Sep- 
tember 1730, 7 March 1731). Furthermore, the provincial adminis- 
trator’s silence on the subject disguised a lack of personal courage, 
because monsieur Lebret had once implied approval of domestic 
free trade in an Italian proverb, ‘il mundo se gouverna de se setto’ 
(27 August 1734). 

Maillet suggested rice as a cheap and wholesome wheat sub- 
stitute. If cooked until dry according to any one of several 
Turkish recipes, the tasty ‘pelean’ could be served once or twice a 
week with meat or fried fish. A visiting Marseilles deputy, mon- 
sieur Gregoire, or any other native of Provence, would willingly 
prepare the popular dish for his excellency’s table (15 July 1737). 
Italian spaghetti, he added, would also economize flour supplies. 
Neighbouring Nice and Villefranche had many workers who 
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knew how to make the easily digestible dough which, in Italy, 
was called *vermicelle de la forme des vers que recoit comune- 
ment la patte' and served in soup (3 December 1725). 

Maillet commented considerably on Marseilles's insufficient 
wine stocks which, however, could be replenished if extra- 
territorial wines were permitted entry into the town. He said that 
nowhere else, except in Paris, was more wine consumed by the 
citizenry (27 August 1734). The principal income of the landed 
gentry came from wine sales (31 July 1730), and accounted for 
their obstinate refusal to relinquish an outworn privilege derived 
from Marseilles's donation in 1257 ofits seigneury and sovereignty 

-to Charles d'Anjou (12 August 1737). Distinguished people 
shamelessly sold wine ‘a pot et a pinte’ from spouts installed at 
their doorsteps (27 August 1734), and met popular demand for 
more with contraband barrels smuggled over the city walls 
(12 August 1737). Approximately 1900 barrels were emptied daily 
exclusive of illegal wine entries. Contraband barrels, when inter- 
cepted, were customarily poured from the windows of the Aóre/ 
de ville, encouraging shiftless sailors and other rabble to fall flat 
on their faces and lap up the squandered liquid streaming across 
the square. Marseilles officials egotistically overlooked more 
useful, if less spectacular donations to charitable institutions, 
in favour of these indecent orgies which reflected their own 
barbarous Gaulish ancestry (27 August 1734). 

A statistical survey, Maillet concluded, would validate his con- 
tention of civic corruption. With that in mind he proposed a 
secret plan which would reestablish public morality and not cost 
one sou to the city (28 August 1737, 9 December 1737). He entrus- 
ted his plan to his secretary’s pen—since his own handwriting was 
so poor (29 August 1737)—and explained how 100,000 crowns in 
annual revenue could result from a 30 so/ tax on incoming wines. 
According to his system, Marseilles would shortly liquidate its 
6 million crown debt, complete its walls, its ‘magnificent’ Aóre/ de 
ville, and look forward to other architectural improvements (28 
August 1737). Maillet affirmed optimistically that, in any case, the 
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economically injurious privilege would ultimately be revoked, 
for, as the saying went, ‘Paris, too, was not built in one day’ (27 


August 1734). 


IV 


‘nous autres particuliers nous ne voyons . . . 
les choses qu'en enigme, places a terre nous 
avons beau nous elever sur la pointe de nos 
pieds, nous ne voyons jamais bien loin’ 

(2 May 1732) 


Maillet modestly compared himself to a man on tiptoe trying 
to look beyond his natural horizons and unable to see very far 
(2 May 1732). Once he complained of inactivity, declaring that it 
was difficult, without portfolio, to respect the privacy of others 
(11 April 1735). But, contrary to the Conseil de marine’s past 
policy, Maurepas welcomed haphazard circumstances as subject 
matter for communication (10 August 1729), and requested con- 
tinuation of his creature's chronicle (28 October 1727; 4 June, 
9 September 1732). 

To Maillet's journalistic delight the port of Marseilles provided 
many social themes with which he reinforced his cherished wel- 
fare theories. He quizzically noted on one occasion that the 
bishop's public prayers for rain had provoked, instead, a nine-day 
deep freeze (18 December 1730), and that later prayers to all the 
saints in paradise had similarly failed to bring about a divine 
deluge (3o August 1737). Turning his attention, consequently, 
to water conservation in the town, he discovered that public 
fountains appeared to dry up, while, in fact, their waters had been 
turned aside into private channels. The same absence of public 
morality was evident in the countryside where streams were di- 
verted for the benefit of unscrupulous millers (1 August 1736). 

News of seasonal epidemics came from Cairo and Constan- 
tinople where, Maillet said, the Turks, in spite of the Koran, took 
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no precautions against disease (20 June 1735). Although Turkish 
ships were quarantined, regardless of port of origin, Maillet him- 
self feared a resurgence of the disease which, he said, had taken 
one-half of the city's 120,000 citizens (5 July 1728). In that spirit 
of apprehension he criticized the city's intention to sell the ‘chaise 
a porteur” which carried health inspectors from their port office 
to the rampart infirmeries one quarter league away. He said that 
the so-called economy measure aggravated the risk of pleurisy in 
winter and fever in summer for officials obliged to walk the wind- 
whipped way by the sea. Moreover, the inconvenient alternative 
of renting more costly public porters defeated the plan’s purpose, 
“and interfered with the inspectors's efficient performance of duty 
(21 March 1736). Maillet realized in a larger sense that unreason- 
ing fear of communicable disease was as dangerous to social 
welfare as the contagion itself, and that wise men abstained from 
such conversations with ignorant people (6 June 1735). Yet, on 
one occasion a doubtful diagnosis of pleurisy—from which three 
Morean travelers had simultaneously died—caused Maillet to seek 
temporary asylum in Aix. There, he said, no personal misfortune 
might interrupt his correspondence with the marine minister 
(1o February 1730). 

The Mediterranean sea lanes also carried piracy in the wake of 
periodic plagues. Maillet related the assassination near Cyprus of 
crew and captain by mutineering Greek sailors who, in turn, were 
impaled by the local pacha as pirate slave traders. Since Turkish 
treachery and inhumanity—for which their reputation was so 
well established —required no further confirmation, Maillet found 
some consolation in the knowledge that the culprits had other 
national origins (13 March 1733). 

Insecure transit conditions caused Maillet to advocate larger 
crew complements on French ships in the Mediterranean. A case 
in point was a Martinique vessel anchored in Cadiz whose men 
became the victims of a nocturnal raiding party. The Moorish 
pirates sailed for Salé, but encountered a Dutch man-of-war seven 
days out of port. Thus forced to abandon their prize, the fleeing 
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Moors overlooked one enslaved Englishman who survived to tell 
the tale. In Maillet’s opinion, the pirates had successfully seized 
the ship because its own crew numbered less than thirty (19 De- 
cember 1736). 

Noting the arrival of fever-ridden convicts destined for the 
galleys, Maillet questioned the social or economic utility of chain- 
ing men to a ship’s bench, so that they froze at night and during 
the day were devoured by insects. He said that lack of shelter was 
as deleterious to their health as the poor diet of flour-robbed 
bread which even dogs disdained. At least fifteen prisoners col- 
lapsed daily at the oars, and few lived to old age. Maillet recom- 
mended a prison house, or ‘bagne’, as in Leghorn, which would 
not inhibit but, on the contrary, maintain their physical useful- 
ness. For convicts whose strength had not been senselessly 
abused were better qualified for their backbreaking labour 
(10 November 1727). 

Maillet’s opposition to public lottery proposals also originated 
in his coldly dispassionate concern for public welfare. Despite the 
need for additional revenues, he felt that individual gambling 
losses outweighed national returns. He said that the Tuscan 
grand duke, who knew that everyone in Italy foolishly hoped to 
make his fortune in the game of chance, penalized his subjects for 
participation in the Genoan lottery with forced galley service. 
Its demoralizing effect—on the artisan who sacrificed his work 
to false hopes, and on the servant who stole from his master— 
would also deprive ordinary French families of little luxuries and 
cabaret conviviality, all of which contributed to the arts and a 
prosperous economy. Maillet concluded that the Italian pawn- 
broking system was, by comparison, a less harmful institution 
and, in that sense, preferable to the illusions of the lottery (Aix 
18 July 1725). 

In a more speculative mood, Maillet described two tidal 
waves which wrecked harbour craft and the surrounding shops 
(Aix 2 July 1725). Within one hour the water had risen above 
the sea-wall, inundating the square, and retreated as rapidly 
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thereafter. Then, the sea returned for the second time, breaking 
up stranded boats and drowning six men. Maillet wondered at the 
phenomenon which neither wind nor evident earthquake had 
produced. He personally investigated the disaster area (Aix 
18 July 1725), and, notwithstanding reputable physicists's ex- 
planations in favour of a sea-tremor, rejected an experimentally 
unjustifiable solution (Aix ro August 1725). 

Maillet accused municipal officials of protecting or corrupting 
the szeur Bourre whose architectural errors offended his sensitive 
eye. He knew that plans to realign the principal thoroughfares of 
the city—for the sake of purer perspectives—had called for two- 

foot building retrenchments from the street, but, contrary to his 
expectations, one house in the rue de Rome had remained undis- 
turbed. From his own residence at the far end of the avenue, 
Maillet surveyed its entire length, which, beyond the terminal 
square, led to a long promenade in the direction of the porte 
d'Aix; and finding the street longer than either the faubourgs 
saint Antoine or saint Honoré in Paris, was dismayed to see that 
what he called the most beautiful street in France had been sacri- 
ficed to private interests. Maillet hoped that the marine minister, 
upon perusal of his enclosed municipal map, would fine the 
bungling sieur Bourre 1000 crowns for his mistakes (1, 3 May 
1737). 

Although Maillet subordinated individual considerations to 
collective welfare, he also reasoned that public happiness depend- 
ed on personal satisfactions. Having once shielded his confidence 
man, the sieur Silva, in Leghorn, and later supported his consular 
candidacy to Oran (29 February 1729), Maillet with equal vigour 
defended his former secretary, the sieur de Monhenault, whose 
‘derangement d’Esprit’, in 1733, precipitated his retirement. 
Maillet’s personal solicitations obtained an honorary canonicate 
for the ‘pauvre garçon’, thereby limiting his personal needs to 
the black robe and breviary ofan involuntary vocation (10 August 
1736), and a 1000 /vre annual pension (21 March 1736). With 
Maurepas’s authorization Maillet arranged payment of a letter of 
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credit withheld by an Aleppo merchant seeking to keep the 
accrued interest for himself, and was granted for repairs to the 
Egyptian consulate, where Monhenault had last served, an addi- 
tional 700 piastres (20 August 1736). Thus, Maillet satisfactorily 
settled his friend’s estate in the sure knowledge that he was still 
considered the ‘fleau des fripons’ (28 November1735), and earned 
the gratitude of the incumbent consul on whom the costs had 
derived. Monsieur de Lane concurred with Maillet that consular 
repair bills should be assumed by the French community abroad, 
and complimented him on his politically sound reasoning. He 
said that Maillet not merely probed but previewed the course of 
future events (Aleppo 26 April 1736). 

Maillet promptly reported that Spanish don Carlos, when 
passing through Aix on his way to Italy, had impressively distri- 
buted diamonds worth ten and twelve thousand /ivres to regional 
officials. His diamond-framed portrait for his majesty was com- 
plimentarily acknowledged with the king’s lavish gift of a dia- 
mond-studded gold sword and a jewel case from the queen. 
Maillet also noted that the Tuscan heir travelled with twenty 
gold-laden mules and joined the grand duke’s galleys in Antibes 
where an escort of magnificently costumed Florentine nobles 
awaited his arrival (23 January 1732). 

He reported further that the deposed grand-duke Gaston 
resented his immature successor, don Carlos, and his unpopular 
Spanish court. Maillet said that in a letter addressed to the 
Leghorn governor the last reigning Medici deplored his haughty 
guests who usurped his hospitality and dwarfed his status to that 
of ‘mezo grand Douca’. The new ruler’s scornful disregard for 
his Tuscan subjects was an inappropriate abuse of his enlarged 
land holdings and his people’s good will, a more valuable acqui- 
sition than the material gift of two horses for which don Carlos 
had been naively thankful (1 August 1732). Maillet’s own poor 
opinion of the young prince forced him to conclude that, accord- 
ing to an Italian proverb, ‘che amore é signoria non vogliono 
compagnia’ (2 May 1732). 
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Other desultory references to local notables reaffirmed Maillet’s 
genius for piquant detail. When the marquis de Caumont shelter- 
ed his brother-in-law in Avignon, Maillet learned that the galant 
duke d’Ormont’s overly assiduous attentions to a certain young 
lady had precipitated his eviction from a neighboring nobleman's 
house (29 April 1733). Monsieur Lebret’s extravagant desire to 
hold open house during the three-day festivities celebrating the 
dauphin's birth was doomed two days before his scheduled de- 
parture from Aix, at which time the provincial administrator's 
four carriage horses fell into a ravine (7 October 1729). The 
'century's prodigy', monsieur de La Sale, whose son functioned 
. as captain of the galleys, rode horses until ninety-five, shunned 
reading glasses and walking stick, and dined copiously from three 
to four hours until his final apoplectic attack at the age of one 
hundred (3 March 1728). Maillet also noted that the marquis de 
Jarente, as unsalaried president of Marseilles’s bureau d'abon- 
dance, resented the expense occasioned by the new provincial 
administrator's request for his bi-monthly return to responsibil- 
ities from a Martigues vacation. He said that monsieur de La 
Tour's intangible compliment to the marguis’s talents failed to 
elicit his civic ardor because the superior position of sovereigns 
was only reinforced by the material wealth they were privileged 
to bestow on those serving their interests (8 October 1736). 

Maillet's correspondence with his cousin, monsieur Le Begue 
in Lorraine, brought word of duke Leopold's death, which result- 
ed from a polyp in his heart, and from liver complications. Maillet 
explained that the duke used to spend two to three hours dining 
and, because he ate and drank more than nature could digest, 
required weekly purgatives. On the second day of his last attack 
he had, nevertheless, made confession and sent his private papers 
to prince Frangois in Vienna. Madame royale, the princes and 
princesses also received the duke's blessing before his courageous 
death three days later (11 April 1729). 

Justifiably proud of his own health, Maillet found few com- 
pliments for his infirm friends. The elderly prince d'Elbeuf 
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maintainedastaffofthirtyin his Hyères retreat where, convalescing 
from chronic gout attacks, he had, with the new duke's approval, 
renounced all worldly ambitions (18 December 1730). The comte 
de Gergy's penchant for high living had similarly affected his 
physical well-being. As envoy to the court of Florence during 
Maillet's consulship, Gergy had temporarily checked his bad 
habits (B! 712, 18 January 1715), but when transferred in 1715 to 
Ratisbonne, German-style drinking had necessarily provoked a 
relapse. Maillet said that sobriety insured his own excellent health, 
and that he was concerned about physical deterioration because 
he recognized the interdependence of mind and body. Such bad 
health, he continued, was not uncommon among prosperous 
older people accustomed, in France or Florence, to drink heady 
wines, but ordinary people, like himself, led longer and better 
lives because they could not indulge these pleasures of the 
palate”. 

Legal procedures requiring Maillet's periodic presence in Aix 
also preoccupied his retirement years (Aix 10 August 1725, 
8 January 1731). Although the nature of the cause remained 
undisclosed, his income increased by four to five thousand Livres 
when litigation was concluded in 1734. Maillet said that Maure- 
pas's solicitation of the parlement’s premier président, monsieur 
Lebret, had effectuated cost awards of 50,000 /ivres, thus ade- 
quately compensating a 20,000 Zvre loss he had sustained in the 
settlement (22 January 1734, 27 April 1735). 

Of greater social import, however, was the notorious case of 
father Girard whose confessional misconduct with a Toulon girl 
had led to accusations of sorcery and seduction (28 May 1731). 
Maillet said that Charlotte Cadiere's confessor had naively en- 
couraged her dreams of sainthood, and that his poor judgment 
alone had promoted her distortions of reality. Yet public opinion 


1? *Copie de ma letre de cejourd'huy 
7° Xbre 1731 aM Daudifret Envoyé du 
Roy en Lorraine.’ 
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veered in the girl's favour when, coincidentally, similar accusa- 
tions were leveled at the bishop of Toulon, and the Jesuit priest 
failed to refute a Carmelite monk’s confrontation substantiating 
her brothers’s defending depositions (30 April 1731). Numerous 
satires publicized the scandalous case (September 1731) which 
Maillet considered exceedingly detrimental to catholic interests. 
In his opinion, the issue should have been stifled at ecclesiastical 
level (30 April 1731), but he neglected to mention that Charlotte’s 
appeal to the provincial court stemmed from her previous arbit- 
rary condemnation to torture and public hanging by the church 
itself". A verdict of acquittal was ultimately rendered on 10 Oc- 
.tober 1731, absolving Girard and finding Charlotte ‘guilty of 
calumny and condemned to see her memorials and acts of de- 
fense torn up and burned’ (Michelet, p.305). Maillet had correctly 
anticipated the outcome but less courageously refused to com- 
ment upon président Lebret’s intervening vote which directed 
the otherwise hung jury to reach its questionable decision (Oc- 
tober 1731)". 

In retrospect, Maillet regretted that his ‘mauvaise etoile’, despite 
the wealthy prince de Craon’s persuasive arguments, had led him 
from Lorraine. The deceased duke’s grand écuyer was known to 
enjoy more than one million crown's annual income, and Maillet 
claimed relationship through the family of the prince's wife. For 
friendship's sake he extended a week's hospitality to the latter's 
son who, at twenty-two years of age, had been made archbishop 
of Lorraine (17 February 1735). But with the exception of one 
six-month sojourn there, he remained permanently in Provence 
(29 May, 30 November 1733). Personal illness, which he failed to 
clarify, interrupted his communications (6 August 1734), but 
soon after he advised the equally ailing secrétaire that Marseilles's 
psychological serenity had only returned with the reassuring 


13 cf, Jules Michelet, Satanism and M Michelet, pp.304-305. Michelet 
Witchcraft, trans. A. R. Allinson explains that a split verdict (in this 
(New York 1946), p.302. case 12-12) automatically required the 

président’s casting vote. 
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announcement of his excellency's recovery (8 October 1734). 
Maillet's satisfaction with the much younger Maurepas was ver- 
balized in a literary compliment composed after the marine 
minister's Mediterranean inspection tour in 1736. He said that his 
excellency's illustrious family name, like Ovid's, was enhanced 
by his personal contribution to national welfare, and that Maure- 
pas might appropriately describe his own career with the poet's 
words, ‘magnum nomen habemus, majus erit tantum qui pede 
coepit eat’ (12 September 1736). 


V 


*c'est un ancien Consul, qui ne negocie point, 
et qui... a vecu dans une correspondance 
avec V. E.... pour les affaires du commerce.’ 


(15 July 1737) 


Benoit de Maillet's fourteen-year correspondence with the 
secrétaire rarely concerned its author's private sphere of influence; 
yet circumstantial design silhouetted the octogenarian in final 
focus. At a time when his thoughts were preoccupied with ancient 
monuments and orientalia, Maillet artfully defied administrative 
interference in his personal affairs. And, although the bureau- 
cratic victory favoured the municipality, his proud sense of 
superiority once more survived unscathed. 

Maillet's troubles began in the spring of 1736, at which time he 
refused to acknowledge a long-standing debt to the Marseilles 
community. The Chamber of commerce! had, in 1710, provided 
an armed escort for the ‘galere Maillet which was carrying wheat 
to Toulon. Maillet was part owner, but after the ship returned to 
Marseilles—it was ultimately seized by Dutch privateers—the 


15 cf, Joseph Fournier, Za Chambre 
de commerce de Marseille (Marseille 


1920). 
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city sheriffs overlooked payment for the wartime service. In 1736, 
however, the new provincial administrator La Tour was instruct- 
ed by Maurepas to prosecute city debtors who refused within 
three days of notice to honour outstanding claims. The secrétaire’s 
decree, which provided a new solution to the city's unbalanced 
budget, fortuitously revived what Maillet considered an obsolete 
issue’. 

Pending La Tour's reply to his protesting letter, Maillet ex- 
plained to the marine minister why he had arrogantly disregarded 
the Chamber’s summons. He said that the ungrateful Chamber 
had attacked the king’s oldest consul (28 May 1736), although his 
. 2000 livre royal pension had spared Marseilles the burdensome 
tax for his support. His inconsiderable stipend had suffered perio- 
dic reductions through royal decree, and payments had ceased 
altogether during the last two years. He reminded the secrétaire 
that his secret three-month Genoan mission of 1725 also remained 
unpaid, and criticized the Chamber’s right to tax property no 
longer within port authority limits. According to his analysis, the 
Chamber of commerce failed to recognize its own debtor role, 
irrespective of the missing ship and its deceased captain for which 
duties had been assigned twenty-six years too late (4 July 1736). 

In another letter Maillet bolstered his claim to diplomatic im- 
munity with more explicit references to his unpaid Genoan trip. 
During that time he had economically rented rooms in a cabaret 
to maintain the secret nature of his mission, and had nearly died 
from bronchitis on the perilous return trip by sea. Thus, at the 
risk of his life and without thought of reward he had served his 
excellency’s interests, and had transmitted valuable information. 
In his opinion, the secrétaire should appropriate 3000 livres for 
his former services, 300 livres for his secretary, and deduct the 
sum of 420 livres 12 sols to appease the Chamber of commerce 


(6 June 1736). 


16 *Copie de ma lettre escritte a Mon- 
sieur de la tour Intendant de Provence 
en datte du 28° May 1736.’ 
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In the meantime, the Chamber had not been paid, and, in reta- 
liation for the illegal delay, had ordered seizure of Maillet's 
furniture (27 June 1736). Several tapestries, cotton wall-hangings 
and curtains, tabourets, chairs, marble-topped tables, and mirrors 
were listed in the inventory, together with silverware, kitchen 
utensils, and linen. Fortunately, a friendly ship captain, the szeur 
Bertrand, guaranteed Maillet's good faith, pending settlement 
within another five days, and persuaded the sheriffs's deputies to 
leave his belongings in the two-storey house". 

Maillet, in turn, complained to Maurepas that the Chamber of 
commerce had treated Marseilles's benefactor like a common 
trader. He reviewed his forty-five-year diplomatic career, re- 
minding the marine minister that his 1692 appointment to the 
Cairo consulate had been the decision of Maurepas's grandfather, 
the chancellor de Pontchartrain, that he had been named king’s 
envoy to Ethiopia, although, for reasons of health, he had de- 
clined the honour, that his nomination to the Leghorn consulate 
had been the favour of Maurepas's father, the comte de Pont- 
chartrain, and that his Mediterranean inspection tour had been 
authorized by the Conseil de marine. In view of such long and 
illustrious service, the good name of Pontchartrain, and the 
memory of two great ministers, he asked that his excellency 
should demand the sheriffs's public apology. He said that the 
sheriffs's envy of Maillet's select relationship with the marine 
minister had provoked their improper conduct, and attested to 
their lowly social origins. Thus, Maillet faithfully called upon the 
comte de Maurepas to extricate his family's broken-hearted 
creature (27, 30 June 1736). 

In Maillet's opinion, the ‘chaperont de l’echevinage’ did not 
entitle these officials to insult persons of birth and distinction. 
They had told him, pretending to do so in the interests of public 


17 * Copie d'une saisie de mes meubles 
qui vient de metre faitte dans le 
moment' (27 June 1736). 
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welfare, that fortunately his property, rather than his person, had 
been publicly impounded (30 June 1736). Their failure to com- 
prehend Maillet's exclusive interest in over-all trade and not in 
the particular trader’s private concerns found naive expression in 
threatening words which indicated a fear of what he wrote about 
them to Maurepas. He compared the disagreeable effects of his 
conflict with the Marseilles bourgeoisie to malignant vapours 
which, he added disconsolately, did not rise from the middle 
region to monseigneur, who towered above other men, but, on 
the contrary, affected his own position on a less elevated plane 

(6 July 1736). 
- Maurepas’s instructions to the provincial administrator stopped 
further pursuits (20 July 1736), but La Tour’s conscientious 
secretary kindled Maillet's self-righteous indignation by the sur- 
prising terms of his conciliatory letter, ‘si vous croyez ne rien 
devoir’. Considering the case closed (25 July 1736), Maillet 
blamed Maurepas for his ill-advised delegation of personal res- 
ponsibility to monsieur Paltau, who represented the very soul of 
administration but questioned the justice of his cause (24 August 
1736). To clarify the issue, he refreshed the marine minister’s 
memory by reference to the comte de Pontchartrain’s threat, 
made in 1708, to dismiss consul Pelleran for daring to oppose 
Maillet before the latter’s departure from Egypt. Monsieur Pel- 
leran had unwisely removed his predecessor’s costly decorations 
froma ship which was to transport him to Rosetta, and which was 
thereafter to serve visiting dignitaries along the Nile. But, despite 
the new consul’s order for their return to the commercial sup- 
pliers, Pontchartrain had instructed him to replace the fixtures 
and tax French nationals in Cairo for costs. The marine minister’s 
intervention had thus laid the foundation of consular authority 
in Egypt, and become an example for other French Mediter- 
ranean outposts (20 July 1736). 

Several months later, Maillet received 1200 livres for his Genoa 
services, and on the same day paid his debt to Marseilles (8 Octo- 
ber 1736). He wrote to Maurepas that the sheriffs’s unwarranted 
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animosity toward his person had left bitterness, but failed to 
extinguish the zeal in his heart which would continue to his dying 
day. It was his special pride to have served illustrious protectors 
for over forty-five years, and remain their creature from father 
to son (5 October 1736). 


VI 
‘Pour prévenir donc . . . les effets de l'oubli 
. . . inséparables de la longueur du tems, mon 
Aieul . . . imaginoit . . . des monumens 
durables.* 


(Telliamed) 


During this last upsetting period of his life, Maillet revived his 
project to transport Pompey's column from Alexandria to Paris’. 
Although the ancient monument had been the subject of letters 
written in 1699 to the chancelier de Pontchartrain, Maillet said to 
Maurepas that monsieur de Ferriol's unsuccessful embassy to the 
Porte had nullified his earlier negotiations (26 December 1735; 
4 December 1757). Since then, however, times had changed, and 
the new ambassador, monsieur de Villeneuve—like Pelian's lance 
—was resolving the emperor's disputes with the Turks (29 No- 
vember 1737). And so, in Maillet's opinion, the latter’s gift of the 
column to France would diplomatically honour Louis xv for his 
efforts on their behalf (26 April 1736). Circumstances were pro- 
pitious for a renewed request, and Maillet at eighty-one offered, 
at a cost which he estimated would be 600,000 Zvres, to supervise 
transportation of the monument to Le Havre and up the Seine to 
Paris (4 December 1737). He suggested erecting the 122-foot 
column in Paris or Versailles, and crowning its capital with a 
colossal statue of the king (26 December 1735). 


18 cf. Jean Marie Carré, Voyageurs et 
écrivains français en Egypte (Paris 
1932), 1.57-62. 
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Diplomatic overtures, he continued, should describe a crumbl- 
ing Christian column, perhaps dedicated to saint George, who 
was well known to the Turks and naturally had great significance 
for pious Louis. The Ottoman Porte might, in consequence, pre- 
sent the ancient object gratuitously and involuntarily thwart the 
Egyptian pacha’s possible refusal to relinquish it for a sum 
(26 December 1735, 26 April 1736). 

Maillet claimed that 100,000 /ivres was not an extravagant 
purchase price, in view of the column's value for arts, letters, and 
Louis xv. His primary worry concerned subsequent expenditures, 
since money in Egypt was the only motivating medium. He said 

that dismantling the column was a lesser problem, despite his fear 
that the shaft might collapse because the Arabs were already 
undermining its foundations. According to his figures, twenty 
Turks with two small cannon would provide a guard for one 
hundred French workers in hostile Arab territory. He said that 
his own reputation for firmness, which had not characterized later 
consuls in Egypt, guaranteed the expedition's success (26 April 
1736, 4 December 1737). 

Maillet's personal interest in what he called ‘this prodigy of past 
times’ concerned an undeciphered Greek inscription at the 
column's base. An engraving and five-page description of the 
ancient object had already appeared in the first edition (pp.144- 
147) of his Description de l’ Egypte (1735), and, consequently, he 
anticipated a second edition in which this new information might 
appear (4 January, 26 April 1736). For that reason, and because 
the volume—unsupervised and printed without his permission— 
was not displeasing, he reproached the secrétaire for neglecting to 
read the abé Le Mascrier’s editorial revisions (25 November 1735). 

Maurepas’s prudent provisory approval of the project pro- 
voked paeans of joy from Maillet’s pen (15 May 1737). He pro- 
mised to render his excellency’s name immortal in another work 
which he had once partly read in his presence and thought would 
never die. But, as he, himself, might not live to present the printed 
version, Maillet quoted from a pristine Telliamed (7 June 1737) 
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which conveyed his wise man's philosophic notion that the past 
is alone eternalized in time-resistant stone witnesses”. 

He wrote that the most memorable worldly events have only 
passing, and thus temporal value; that the names of great men— 
of Louis le grand, his ministers Colbert, Tellier, and Philipaux 
[sic|—their deeds, and even books about them are soon buried 
in oblivion. Thus, present heroes become distant strangers in the 
perspective of tomorrow. 

Maillet no less energetically reminded Maurepas of his eighty- 
volume oriental library which the abbé Bignon, in 1730, had 
refused to buy for the Bibliotheque du roi (4 September, 9 Octo- 
ber 1730). Among his manuscripts figured a Coptic and Arabic 
version of Ezechiel, Ebn Callekan’s history of famous men, the 
lives of Nouredin and Saladin, and a three-volume edition of 
Le Macrisi’s history of Egypt”. Maillet, in Egypt, had compared 
—with the aid of Arab scholars and one Jew, who recopied 
every line of their transcriptions—five different versions of the 
latter text. He had paid over 1000 crowns for their eighteen 
months of constant reading: thirty so/s daily to each Arab and 
three Zyres to the more industrious Jew. The final version, he said, 
was superior to the copy already in the king’s collection, and 
worth 250 Zvres. Maillet also offered the marine minister a four- 
inch green porphyry bust of the emperor Pescennius Niger 
[d. 192 A.D.] at whatever price his excellency deemed equitable 
(4 December 1737). 

Benoit de Maillet wrote his last letters to the secrétaire in the fall 
of 1737. In November of that year he complained of a ‘universal 
cold" he shared with the city of Marseilles, and died from its effects 
on 13 January 1738 (29 November, 4 December, 9 December 


1737). 


19 Telliamed (Amsterdam 1748), siècles (Paris 1902), ii.777-779; also, 


1.185-187. 

? cf. 'Catalogue des manuscrits 
orientaux de m. de Maille in 
H. Omont, Missions archéologiques 
françaises en orient aux XVII’ et XVIII* 
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Maillet never knew that the marine minister eventually pur- 
chased for 600 livres fifty-three volumes of his library”, and that 
Pompey's column remained in Alexandria. Ten years later, the 
first edition of Zelliamed brought posthumous recognition, but 
paradoxically masked the conscientious consul in philosophical 
disguise. Indeed, the literary imprint which perpetuated his 
memory helped to reverse his stated disbelief in the eternity of 
letters which were to be his stone monuments. 


21 according to Omont, ii.776-777, de la Chambre de commerce de Mar- 
who in turn, depends on Octave Teis- seille (Marseille 1878), p.38 (AA.40). 
sier, Inventaire des archives historiques 
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Fréron s critique of Rémond de Saint Mard 


By Robert L. Myers 


Among the myriad treatises on the art of poetry published in 
France during the first half of the eighteenth century, that of 
Rémond de Saint Mard has been unjustly relegated by the 
critics to an obscure position’. His Réflexions sur la poésie en 
général (La Haye 1734)? should perhaps rank with Du Bos's 1719 
Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture (see Gilman, p.14) 
as representative of the revolutionary tendencies beginning to 
stir among the aestheticians of the day and which found their 
fullest expression in Diderot (Gilman, ch.ii). 

In order more clearly to establish the influence of Rémond's 
pronouncements on poetry upon later theoreticians and practi- 
tioners of the art of poetry, more study is necessary of the re- 
ception given his work by his contemporaries’. It is my purpose 
here to present the reaction of one critic, Elie Catherine Fréron, 
to Rémond's aesthetics. The occasion for Fréron's discussion of 


lrecent attempts to rehabilitate 
Rémond have been made by Arnaldo 
Pizzorusso, ‘La “Poetica Arbitraria" 
di Rémond de Saint-Mard', Rivista di 
letterature moderne (1954), v.5-25; and 
Margaret Gilman, The Idea of poetry in 
France (1958), pp-14-15, 274-275. 

2for a complete bibliography of 
Rémond’s writings, see Pizzorusso, 
pp.23-25. 

3 Pizzorusso, pp.5-7, gives a sum- 
mary of the reaction of several con- 


temporaries to Rémond's poetics, but 
fails to mention Fréron’s lengthy 
treatment. Gilman, p.275, echoes 
Pizzorusso, adding the names of Pré- 
vost, Crévier, and Fréron. Her treat- 
ment of Fréron's reaction, by its 
abruptness and misleading nature (she 
leaves the reader with the impression 
that Fréron had nothing but praise for 
Rémond) was the inspiration for the 
present article. 
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Rémond was the publication in 1749 of the latter’s collected works 
in five volumes*. The importance given by Fréron to this publi- 
cation is evidenced by the fact that ninety pages, more than one 
quarter of the second volume of his Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce 
temps, are devoted exclusively to it. 

In the first of three letters (15 September 1749), Fréron under- 
takes to analyse the major titles included in Rémond’s first three 
volumes. These include: Dialogues des dieux (vol.1), Lettres 
galantes & philosophiques (vol.11), and the Réponse de l'auteur à 
madame la comtesse de V [ertillac}® qui lui avoit demandé des règles 
pour bien écrire. Fréron begins by reminding his readers that 
Rémond has long held a respectable position among authors of 
moral dialogues. In fact, he says, the author’s pre-eminence in this 
genre has won him the nickname of ‘Rémond Dialogues’. He 
deserves to rank with Galileo, La Motte Le Vayer and Bouhours, 
and in his introductory remarks renders proper homage to his 
most illustrious predecessors. The qualities of Rémond’s dia- 
logues which most impress Fréron are his consummate artistry, 
his finesse and lightness of touch, and above all his sense of 
humour. Each dialogue is described as a perfect scene of comedy 
in which the protagonists always say precisely the right thing and 
in which the sprightliness once associated with great comedy but 
now sadly lacking in comic productions is to be found in abund- 
ance. Indeed, Fréron points out, Rémond has succeeded admir- 
ably in doing what he set out to do, to instruct in a pleasing 
fashion. This superstructure of comedy, however, must not blind 
the reader to Rémond's basic seriousness. In each dialogue there 
is a finely developed moral lesson. Those critics, says Fréron, who 
react favorably to the comic touch of Rémond but who fail to 
appreciate the basic solidity and the depth of the author’s insight 
are seriously in error. The most often repeated criticism leveled 
against Rémond is that he undermines the established moral and 


4 Œuvres de Monsieur Rémond de 5 see Pizzorusso, p.24. 
St Mard (Amsterdam 1749). My page 
references are to this edition. 
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ethical codes. Such a criticism, says Fréron, illustrates a complete 
failure to appreciate the literary value of paradox. Fréron stresses 
the contribution which may be made to so revered and august a 
literary genre by an ‘imagination riante’, by "l'ingéniosité', and 
by wit. 

He then analyses the procedure followed by Rémond in his 
dialogues: 1. the gods are presented according to the pagan belief 
that they possess human frailties; 2. two gods of contrasting 
character and tastes are the protagonists, which results in a 
gripping contest of wills. Fréron then follows with a summary, 
with illustrative quotations, of Dialogue VI between Vulcan, the 
husband of Venus, and Mars, her successful lover. Vulcan’s 
unexpected and unorthodox expression of gratitude to Mars for 
rendering his wife more loving, his protestation that the charms 
of Venus were not created solely for the pleasure of her husband 
(parsimonious Nature creates all too few beautiful women!) are 
found quite reasonable by Fréron. The moral purpose of this tale 
is quite simply to free men of certain prejudices destructive of 
their happiness and to untangle the opinions of one’s mind from 
the sentiments of one’s heart. The dialogue becomes, therefore, 
not an apology for licentiousness, but rather a plea for moral 
tolerance and the rational, rather than sentimental, approach to 
the problems of life. 

Passing quickly over Rémond’s Lettres galantes & philoso- 
phiques, about which he has nothing but praise for the author’s 
differenciation between the styles appropriate for each type of 
letter, he arrives at the Réponse, to which he devotes some fifteen 
pages of commentary. In this chapter, Rémond raises the ques- 
tions of style, beauty, genius, taste, literary rules, the function of 
literature, and the relative merits of the ancients and the moderns. 
Hence the Réponse is in Fréron’s eyes of considerable importance 
for an understanding of Rémond’s aesthetics. 

In reaction to the countess’s seemingly endless questions con- 
cerning the mechanics of literary style, Rémond pretends despair 
and professes his inability to solve problems which have baffled 
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even the venerable members of the Académie frangaise. Yet he 
proceeds to outline his own stylistic creed. All great writers, he 
says, write ‘au hazard’ (Rémond, iii. 17). Beauty is never the fruit 
of conscious searching. The imagination, not literary rules, is the 
key to the attainment of beauty. Beauty cannot be consciously 
created; it comes in some mysterious way to those who have the 
patience to wait for it (iii.18). This mystification of beauty elicits 
a cry of horror from the rationalistic Fréron, brought up in the 
school of Desfontaines to revere the codifiers of beauty. Hermo- 
genes, Cicero, Longinus, Quintilian, Bouhours, Boileau, and 
Rollin are all quickly evoked by the scandalized critic. Were the 
Iliad and the Aeneid and all the other masterpieces of antiquity 
and modern times written ‘by chance’, demands Fréron? If we 
depend solely upon the caprices of our imagination, what an 
unworthy guide to beauty we have! How useless were the pains 
taken by Racine and Boileau and a ‘thousand other writers’ to 
search out the secrets of their art: ‘Ils n'avoient qu'à l'attendre 
tranquillement dans leur fauteuil”. 

The discussion of the nature of beauty leads Rémond to a con- 
sideration of the nature of genius, for the man of genius is the one 
who somehow succeeds in creating beauty. In an eminently 
pragmatic utterance’, Fréron (ii.44) claims that genius depends 
upon the more or less delicate fibres of the brain. Preferring not to 
elaborate on this, he introduces the question of the importance 
of talent and technical skill in literary creation. Placing himself 
under the aegis of Hermogenes, he reiterates the classical belief 
that with a profound knowledge of the rules a writer of limited 
‘genius’ is sure to succeed. Without technical skill in their appli- 
cation, the greatest gifts of nature merely seduce and mislead us. 
This skill is the result of the complete mastery of the rules of com- 
position dictated by nature and codified by Hermogenes et al. 


6 Fréron, Lettres sur quelques écrits nition of enthusiasm as a ‘qualité du 
de ce temps, ii.43. sang jointe avec l'heureuse disposition 
7 also reminiscent of Du Bos's defi- des organes’ (cited by Gilman, p.16). 
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Natural genius plus technical skill, however, is the perfect com- 
bination, yet technical skill can be achieved by a writer poorly 
endowed by nature and will carry him far, indeed father than the 
man of genius who lacks such skill. 

Rémond's contention (iii.22-23) that the man of genius should 
never attempt to polish his work after the ‘feu de la composition’ 
has passed, lest he destroy its originality and beauty, is rejected 
outright by Fréron. Referring to Boileau's dictum ‘Vingt fois 
sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage’, he claims that the false and 
exaggerated thoughts which are the result of the ardour of genius 
can be culled from a work only when the author has regained his 
rational composure. Furthermore, he claims, such reckless advice 
as that given by Rémond can only harm young writers who are 
all too ready to avoid the tedium of correcting and polishing their 
work. 

Rémond's pronouncement that great works of beauty existed 
before the establishment of a body of rules and that the rules 
need not be invoked in order to create a thing of beauty, is met 
with blind pugnaciousness by his reviewer. Fréron reiterates the 
time-worn theory that the rules were founded on eternal and 
immutable principles and therefore did exist in uncodified form 
before the creation of the first masterpieces. The rules must share 
equally with taste and genius in the production and control of 
beauty. 

In his second letter (ii.1 16-144; 20 October 1749), Fréron dis- 
cusses Rémond’s Poétique prise dans ses sources, and most espe- 
cially the first chapter intitled Sur la poéste en général, ses usages, 
ses bornes, son établissement, & sur ce qu'elle a de commun avec la 
prose (iv.§-74). From a study of the topics discussed by Rémond, 
and Fréron's reaction to each, one is able to establish the relative 
merit of the two critics as students of the art of poetry. 

Rémond's chapter is divided roughly into two parts, the first 
of which deals with the nature and purpose of poetry, the second 
with the technical questions of rhyme and metre. It is noteworthy 
that Rémond's most revolutionary ideas are presented in the 
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first division while his comments on rhyme and metre generally 
repeat arguments long advanced by classical aestheticians. 

Briefly stated, Rémond's interpretation of the nature and 
function of poetry is this: although a great poet has the power to 
create in his poetry a synthesis of external reality which serves to 
free the less imaginative reading public of the necessity of creat- 
ing such a synthesis itself, the joyous reaction of the reader does 
not stem from this ready-made synthesis, but rather from the 
effect of the images used by the poet. In other words, the appeal 
of great poetry is not on the intellectual level, but rather on the 
emotional level: ‘Il est bien vrai que lorsqu'on nous peint 
Pomone habillée galamment & tenant avec gráce de beaux fruits, 
nous ne sommes pas fáchés qu'au moyen de l'image on nous ait 
dispensés de nous imprimer à force de téte l'idée abstraite de 
l'Automne accompagnée de toutes les qualités qui la composent. 
Nous sommes charmés qu'on ait mis notre imagination à son aise, 
mais ce n'est pas le bien qu'on lui fait qui nous touche le plus, le 
fort de notre plaisir ne vient pas de-là: il vient de l'image qui nous 
échauffe, & surtout de la qualité de l'image qui est riante & 
gracieuse’ (iv.11). 

The suggestion that poetic beauty is partly verbal requires 
defense, says Rémond. In a remarkable passage, the critic attempts 
to explain man's emotional response to imagistic language: ‘Il 
faut, Monsieur, vous expliquer ceci, & pour vous mettre bien au 
fait dela nature de la Poésie, vous faire connoitre celle des Images, 
& vous en détailler ici les propriétés. Elles ont déjà, comme vous 
venez de le voir, la propriété de soulager l'imagination, parce 
qu'elles mettent & réunissent sous nos yeux ce que nous ne pour- 
rions joindre qu'avec effort, & ce qu'il nous faudroit rassembler 
dans des idées générales, qui sont toujours fatiguantes: elles ont 
encore le privilége [sic] de nous intéresser par l’âme & la vie 
qu'elles donnent sans relâche aux objets qu'elles approchent de 
nous. Mais ne vous y trompez pas, ce n'est pas cela qui fait le 
charme le plus touchant des Images: leur grand prix vient de ce 
que lorsqu'elles sont bien choisies, elles vont réveiller les passions 
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qui ont de l'affinité avec elles. Car encore une fois, les images ne 
servent pas seulement à peindre & à nous rendre attentifs, par la 
chaleur qu'elles portent avec elles; elles ont encore des rapports 
secrets, des convenances délicates, une analogie sourde, avec les 
principales affections du cceur; & c'est en vertu de ces conve- 
nances qu'on est quelquefois si vivement touché (iv.r1-13). 

The emotional character and effect of imagery leads Rémond 
to an analysis of man's dual nature and to the conclusion that 
poetry must address itself of necessity to man's emotions. Man's 
passions, he says, are 'des espéces de cordes toujours tendues, 
& toujours prêtes à recevoir l'unisson de quelqu’image’ (iv.16). 
The purpose of poetry, then, is to ‘remuer un cœur qui veut 
continuellement étre agité’ (iv.17). Man, he claims, is forever 
seeking to forget his mortal character and can attain a loftier 
vision only through his imagination, stimulated by his emotions. 
Poetry, as the principal stimulator of the emotions, has a truly 
noble role to play. 

The importance of this attempt to see in poetry an emotional 
stimulus and not a mere literary pastime is not wholly missed by 
Fréron. In his analysis, he seems convinced of the validity of 
Rémond's attempt to base the pleasure we derive from poetry 
upon its appeal to our emotions. He fails, however, to under- 
stand the ‘stimulating’ effect of poetic imagery when he inac- 
curately summarizes Rémond's position as follows: ‘Ce n'est 
en effet que par l'art d'exprimer les mouvemens variés de l’âme 
qu'on peut parvenir à nous intéresser soit en Prose, soit en 
Vers’ (ii.117). The choice of the verb exprimer seems to indicate 
the necessity, in Fréron's eyes, of depicting emotional states in 
order to arouse the reader's emotional response, while, to the 
contrary, Rémond seems to mean that the reader's emotional 
response stems primarily from the poet's felicitous choice of 
images, not from the subject-matter per se of the poem. 

Fréron (ii.119) likewise heartily applauds Rémond's claim, in 
opposition to La Motte's, that rhyme and metre, although dif- 
ficult obstacles to poetic expression, can be overcome. Rémond's 
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contention that the subject-matter of poetry is restricted, that 
certain subjects resist poetic treatment, is countered by Fréron 
who asserts that ‘la nature entière est du ressort de la Poésie’. He 
offers as proof of the validity of his position the success of Lucre- 
tius’s treatment of the epicurean philosophy, Vergil's Georgics, 
and Boileau's Art poétique. Indeed, says Fréron, the domain of 
poetry is as broad as that of prose and the two manners of expres- 
sion often encroach upon each other's terrain. 

Fréron next comments on Rémond's discussion (iv.21) of the 
relative merits of Greek and Latin poetry on the one hand, and 
French poetry on the other. According to Rémond, the Greek and 
Latin languages, characterized by long and short syllables, a 
melodic pronunciation, and imitative harmony, were essentially 
musical in nature. The musicality of the poetry of the Greeks and 
Romans was therefore inevitable. The French language, on the 
other hand, lacks these essentially musical qualities, and French 
poetry, by its utilization of rhyme and metre, scarcely succeeds 
in equalling the intrinsic qualities of Greek and Latin poetry. 
French poets recognize that their readers possess a susceptibility 
for harmony and music, but must be trained to associate poetic 
devices with harmony and music. It would appear that the success 
of French poetry, according to Rémond, is the result of an elabo- 
rate hoax played by poets upon their readers. 

Fréron is nonplussed by this argument. His rebuttal is uncon- 
vincing: the first French poets (whom he does not name) succeed- 
ed in pleasing their untutored readers; the French language does 
contain long and short syllables, albeit less distinctly long and 
short than those of the ancients. To Rémond's expression of 
doubt (iv.27) that there are 'des oreilles faites pour sentir ces 
brèves & ces longues’, Fréron (ii.123) indignantly replies: ‘Le 
nombre de ces oreilles est plus grand qu’il ne pense’. Furthermore, 
says Rémond, since a large body of rules has been established to 
govern the harmony of French verse, the slightest departure from 
this méchanique of French poetry is instantly decried by the public 
who knows the rules almost as well as the poet himself. Fréron’s 
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reply to this, that the public's knowledge of the rules implies ears 
well trained to distinguish between the indistinct French long 
and short syllables, and that therefore any departure from the 
rules is offensive to French ears, hardly merits attention. 

The remainder of Fréron's letter is devoted to a brief conside- 
ration of Rémond's remarks on the various genres of poetry: the 
eclogue, the fable, the elegy, satire, and the odef. In general, Fré- 
ron agrees with Rémond's views on the fable, the elegy, satire and 
the ode. His love for the eclogue, however, puzzles Fréron, who 
fails to see in it anything more than mere artificiality, scarcely 
suitable for the sophisticated eighteenth-century reader. Ré- 

‘mond’s contention that the eclogue form is ideal for the expres- 
sion of man’s innate desire to recapture his lost innocence and to 
escape the sordid reality of life? makes no impression whatsoever 
on Fréron, who claims that the ‘vivacity’ of modern man makes 
him incapable of enjoying such tranquil and langorous pleasures. 

In his chapter devoted to the ode, Rémond attempts a definition 
of the word sublime as it is applied to literature". He contends 
that there are two types of sublime: one based upon imagery 
which lifts the reader from his humble, terrestial milieu, to an 
awareness of the awesome grandeur of nature: *Nous qui toujours 
enfans sommes sürement émerveillés toutes les fois qu'on réveille 
en nous le sentiment d'une certaine puissance oü nous ne saurions 
atteindre' (v.6), and in which Homer excelled; the second, which 
he calls ‘le sublime en trait’ (v.8) and which he considers more 


8 Rémond's chapter on the ode is to 
be found in v.1-85. 

? *C'est que les gens qui y parlent 
sont de bonnes gens, des esprits natu- 
rels, des gens qui ont des qualités qui 
me conviennent: c'est en cette qualité 
qu'ils me plaisent; je n'envie leur sort, 
je ne me mets à leur place que parce 
qu'ils ont de l'innocence dans les 
mceurs; parce qu'avec cette innocence 
ils ont de la paresse; parce qu'avec tout 
cela ils ont de l'amour, & que cet 


amour est tout-à-fait à ma fantaisie; 
c'est-à-dire, tendre, délicat, sincére & 
vif” (iv.90). 

10 see Pizzorusso, p.17, for a fuller 
analysis of Rémond's concept of the 
sublime. He points out the indebted- 
ness of Rémond to Silvain (Traité du 
sublime, 1732). He fails to point out, 
however, Rémond's preoccupation 
with stylistic devices, to the neglect of 
the essential inflatus of sublime literary 
moments. 
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beautiful than the first, is exemplified by the *Qu'il mourût in 
Corneille's Horace: ‘cet air simple, cet air grand à la fois & naif 
qui produit ce furieux effet sur nous, qui craignant la mort au 
degré que nous la craignons, tombons d'étonnement à l'aspect 
d'un homme qui a pour la mort une si grande indifférence’ (v.14). 
Other similar sublime moments occur in Genesis and in Euri- 
dice's *Non, je ne pleure pas, Madame, mais je meurs' in Cor- 
neille's Suréna. This ‘naif en grand’ (v.19) achieves its effect from 
the manner in which it is presented, ‘manière, qui mise par sa sim- 
plicité dans une espéce d’opposition avec la chose, nous étonne, 
nous saisit, nous enléve, & fait sur nous cette impression vive & 
piquante qu'on n'a pas cra pouvoir mieux caractériser qu'en lui 
donnant le beau nom de Sublime en trait’ (v.20). 

In commenting upon this fragmentation of the sublime, Fréron 
(ii.140) correctly interprets Rémond's words to mean that the 
so-called ‘sublime des images’ derives its effect from the success- 
ful depiction of divinity, while the ‘sublime en trait’, with man as 
its object, ‘nous élève l’âme, & nous fait oublier notre foiblesse’. 
To Rémond's contention (v.9) that Homer's depiction of Ajax 
berating the sun is an example of false sublime and a mere 
'gasconnade' (and in so contending, disagreeing with Longinus 
and La Motte), Fréron replies that the impiety of Ajax, if we 
accept Rémond's fragmentation of the sublime, is no less sublime 
than the inhumanity of old Horace, that each has its source in 
man's pride and derives its effect from man's effort to rise above 
his feebleness. In the final analysis, however, suggests Fréron, all 
examples of the 'sublime en trait' in which the rebellion of man 
against his lot is depicted, are mere ‘gasconnades’. He prefers to 
reserve the epithet sublime for those felicitous moments in which 
the artist succeeds in depicting divinity in action, as in Moses' 
description of the creation. It would seem, then, that for Rémond, 
certain stylistic devices, if properly handled (he uses for the 
examples given of the ‘sublime en trait’ such words as sens froid, 
simplicité, l'air uni et simple, nonchalance), produce sublime mo- 
ments in literature, whereas for Fréron, the successful creation of 
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sublime moments depends exclusively upon the skill with which 
the artist gives expression to man's eternal longing to know and 
participate in divinity. 

This mise au point of Fréron's reaction to Rémond's poetics 
proves that in the area of poetic theory, as in that of dramatic 
theory", he represents a cautious blend of conservatism in taste 
and willingness to entertain newideas which would enrich theliter- 
ary heritage of France. What strikes one as indicative of Fréron’s 
position is the contradiction between his position on the corpus 
of literary rules handed down by antiquity and elaborated by the 
aestheticians of the preceding century, and his defense of the con- 
‘tention that the function of poetry is to stimulate man’s emotions. 
Rémond’s attempt to define the sublime by attacking the problem 
from a stylistic point of view is countered nicely by Fréron who 
prefers to look at the problem, not from the artist’s view-point, 
but rather from the reader’s. In his insistence upon the ‘souffle 
divin’ in a work of great art, he continues a long tradition of 
aesthetics and appears, perhaps, a more thoughtful critic than 
Rémond whose considerations do not go much beyond the ques- 
tion of stylistics. It may be said, however, that the publication of 
Rémond’s works in 1749 was the occasion for Fréron’s first 
extended discussion of French poetics and as such was an impor- 
tant stimulus to his thought. 

Of the three letters devoted by Fréron to the works of Rémond 
de Saint Mard, the third (ii.217-254; 2 December 1749) is the 
most vitriolic in its denunciation of the author’s ‘contradictions 
charmantes’ and ‘paradoxes plaisans’ (ii.253). The work reviewed 
here is Rémond’s Réflexions sur l'opéra (v.141-284) and the 
vehemence of the reviewer’s attack clearly illustrates why a writer 
even of Voltaire’s stature did not take Fréron lightly. 

The review begins on a pompous note of eulogy addressed to 
the government of Louis xv which has seen fit to follow the 


"see my The Dramatic theories of 
Elie-Catherine Fréron (Geneva 1962). 
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example of other enlightened governments by expanding its pro- 
tection of the arts. The recent reorganization of the Académie 
royale de musique is but one illustration of the king's wisdom. 
Rémond's treatise on the opera comes at a most appropriate time, 
but fails, unfortunately, to suggest any worthwile improvements. 
Fréron's disappointment is reflected in the bitterly sarcastic tone 
of his remarks and in his final conclusion that the author, after all, 
is not a professional man of letters, but merely ‘un homme du 
monde, qui pour amuser son loisir a confié au papier les diffé- 
rentes pensées qui lui sont venues au hazard, & qui a fait ses divers 
Ecrits avec la méme application à peu prés qu'une jolie femme 
fait des nœuds’ (ii.254). 

Rémond, unfortunately, begins his study of the opera by 
attacking his illustrious predecessor, Saint-Evremond. Such an 
attack, implies Fréron, is purely gratuitous since Rémond ends 
by agreeing with Saint-Evremond on most questions. Indeed, 
the only questionable conclusion concerning the structure of an 
opera which Fréron finds in Saint-Evremond, namely that it is 
contrary to verisimilitude to have an opera sung from beginning 
to end, is echoed in Rémond's remark (v.157): ‘il y a mille choses 
qui y sont mises en Musique & qui n'y devroient pas étre’. Saint- 
Evremond's (and Rémond's) contention that the spoken word 
should be used in scenes of conversation and deliberation, when 
a master gives instructions to his valet, or when men die on the 
battlefield, is rejected by Fréron, who wisely points out (ii.221) 
that the opera, as well as tragedy and comedy, is founded upon 
convention; just as metre and rhyme are acceptable (and indeed 
preferable) on the tragic and comic stage, so vocal music is 
acceptable in all situations on the operatic stage: ‘il n'est pas plus 
contre la nature de mourir en chantant qu'en rimant’, he claims, 
and then adds (ii.222): ‘La supposition que nous apportons aux 
Théâtres, que les Héros qu'on y représente conversent ainsi 
entr'eux, est donc facile à faire & ne blesse point le sens commun’. 

The question of the origin of opera is discussed at length by 
Rémond (v.16off.), who concludes that the Greeks invented the 
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form. He justifies this conclusion be saying that the Greek 
choruses utilized machines, that the Greeks had perfected the 
dance and possessed various types of musical instruments. Just 
how, wonders Fréron, does this prove, as Rémond claims, that 
Greek tragedies were sung? Even Du Bos rejected this idea and 
suggested, rather strangely, thinks Fréron, that the choruses 
were declaimed and that the dance movements used corresponded 
to modern theatrical gestures. Fréron (ii.225) prefers to accept 
the general opinion that the Greeks used song only in the choruses 
which served as interludes between the various acts of the play. 
In any case, he retorts, ‘tout le monde sçait que l'Opéra a pris 
- naissance en Italie, & que nous le tenons des Vénitiens'. 
Rémond’s ecstatic praise (v.164) of machine-like devices, and 
his contention that they have contributed to the overall aesthetic 
effect of the opera (“N’est-ce donc rien, à votre avis, que de tra- 
verser sans danger les mers, que de parcourir en un instant & sans 
fatigue les quatre parties de l'univers") are ridiculed by his critic 
who calls such devices ‘magnificent stupidities’ whose only func- 
tion is to distract the spectator from the action of the play itself. 
Unfortunately, adds Fréron (ii.227), this modern mania for the 
supernatural has infected even tragedy. In an obvious reference 
to Voltaire, he exclaims: ‘Le tonnerre, des trónes, des tombeaux, 
des spectres; tout cet attirail appartient au Théâtre du Palais 
Royal, & non à celui du Fauxbourg Saint-Germain’. 
Rémond's belief that an opera is much more difficult to com- 
pose than an ordinary tragedy, is incomprehensible to Fréron. 
The latter admits that the sight of so many renowned authors of 
tragedies who have failed ridiculously when they attempted an 
opera, tempts one to agree with Rémond. Yet, he says, one need 
only study the successful operas which are filled with ‘des vers 
fort plats, des Scénes sans art, des Fétes pitoyablement amenées, 
des nœuds & des dénouemens absurdes’ (ii.231) to be set aright. 
How do such mediocre works succeed in winning the heart of all 
Paris? The answer is to be found in the skill of the music com- 
poser, the choreographer, and the set designer. Rémond contends 
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that the operatic librettist works under the handicap of having 
less room in which to develop human emotions than does the 
author of regular tragedies, and that he must work in conjunction 
with the music composer to complete the portrayal of these 
emotions. Fréron replies by agreeing that the composer carries 
half the burden of an opera, but points out that this merely sup- 
ports his argument that the author of tragedies has the more 
difficult task. The operatic libretto is, therefore, but a mere sketch 
compared to the masterpiece required of the author of tragedies. 
‘Or je demande s'il est cent fois plus difficile de faire un Ouvrage 
croqué que d'en composer un parfait ... Un Poète tragique n'a 
le secours de personne pour arriver à ce point heureux (ii.232). 
Rémond's further argument, that the librettist is compelled to 
use a vocabulary of about twelve to fifteen hundred words, car- 
ries no weight with his critic. Granting that such a restricted 
vocabulary (he believes six hundred words would be a better 
estimate) demands an algebraist who possesses the art of com- 
binations to a very high degree, Fréron will never be convinced 
that even the libretti of the great Quinault are more than mere 
‘poèmes éphémères qu'on ne peut lire de suite, qui sont faits pour 
être chantés avec appareil & non pour être scus’ (11.233). He does 
not deny, however, that many writers have won considerable 
fame in this genre, among them Roy, Danchet, Fontenelle, and 
Fuselier. 

Concerning the technical questions of continuity of action and 
unity of tone, Rémond considers the operatic form more con- 
ducive to verisimilitude than the traditional dramatic form of 
tragedy. The opera, he states (v.166-167), does not permit the 
suspension of action between acts, the interlude being an essential 
continuation of the preceding act as well as a lead-in to the follow- 
ing act. Furthermore, in an opera the heat of emotions must be 
generated from the first scene of the first act, whereas in a tragedy 
it is sufficient if the emotions are aroused in act 11 or act III (v.167- 
168). Fréron will not accept these pronouncements and lashes 
back with a vigorous defense of the established form of tragedy. 
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The so-called ‘vuides’ or ‘interruptions’ between the acts of a 
tragedy are, indeed, a necessary part of the construction of the 
action. They contribute concretely to verisimilitude by allowing 
time for the execution of events which cannot be portrayed on 
stage and contribute tangibly to the element of suspense if the 
author so constructs his acts that they end on a note of antici- 
pation. Granting that the brief interlude is insufficient time for the 
completion of a battle, yet, he says, this brief time lapse is better 
than none. As for the contention that a high level of emotional 
interest be maintained from the beginning to the end of the 
action, Fréron very wisely points out (ii.234) the technical dif- 
ficulties involved: ‘une Piéce qui débuteroit avec tant de feu & 
de vivacité paroitroit nécessairement froide à la fin’. The verb 
‘paraître’ implies that the audience would be incapable of sus- 
taining a mood of intense involvement in the action for the entire 
duration of the play and that the author must know how to ‘pace’ 
the action in such a way as to bring the audience to a peak of in- 
volvement at the crisis in the action. 

Fréron is in complete accord, however, with Rémond's criti- 
cism (v.198) that in recent French operas the emphasis has been 
upon elaborate symphonic construction rather than upon simple 
melodic line. This ‘symphonic chaos’ has totally eclipsed senti- 
ment. The reason for this withdrawal from the simplicity and 
naturalness of earlier operas, according to Rémond, is that French 
taste has become jaded and now only ‘des fugues, des tenues, du 
contre-point, une foule prodigieuse d’accords’ will satisfy it. The 
least natural has become the most pleasing because, in his vanity, 
the Frenchman has come to pride himself upon enjoying what 
is difficult, unusual, extraordinary, rather than what is beautiful. 
This reasoning, says Fréron (ii.237), is very accurate and he warns 
Rémond that such an attitude will bring him only enemies. Speak- 
ing from personal experience, he says: Ton est hai d'avoir raison 
contre le préjugé dominant’. 

Rémond’s observations on the excessive use of the dance in 
French operas and the inferiority of French instrumental music 
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compared with the reported perfection attained in this genre by 
the Greeks, are briefly touched on by Fréron (ii.239-240). The 
latter agrees that the dance has unfortunately come to dominate 
French operas. He cannot, however, accept the comparison 
between French and Greek instrumental music. He takes a 
moment to poke fun at Rémond by citing an example of the 
'effets prodigieux' of Greek music, as related by Quintilian. 
The reason for the failure of French music to produce such 
amorous effects is perhaps the lack of genius in French com- 
posers ‘à moins que ce ne soit l'insensibilité & la rare modestie 
de notre jeunesse’. 

French arias and recitative receive a similar drubbing by Ré- 
mond (v.221-222). The recitative, he claims, ‘n’est plus ce Réci- 
tatif uni, ce Récitatif simple, semblable à la déclamation des Grecs 
dans leurs Tragédies’. What! exclaims Fréron facetiously, Ré- 
mond now claims that Greek tragedies were declaimed, con- 
tradicting what he said earlier. In mock despair, Fréron commise- 
rates (ii.241) with all the scholars who have spent sleepless nights 
trying to learn how the Greeks declaimed their verses: ‘ils 
n'avoient qu'à se rendre à l'Opéra'. 

Rémond's equal dissatisfaction with the Italian-style recitative, 
which he finds ‘mauvais par sa longueur, par son uniformité’ 
(v.260) is dutifully reported by Fréron (ii.246) who points out 
that Saint-Evremond made the same criticism. Rémond's im- 
patience, however, with the increasingly bitter debate over the 
relative merits of French and Italian opera, and his apparent pre- 
ference for the latter, elicit from his critic a spirited defense of 
Rameau, ‘l’Orphée de nos jours’, and an attack upon Italian opera. 
The latter, he says, strikes one's ears ‘sans aucune douceur’; this 
shortcoming derives from the crudeness in composition as well 
as from the vast inferiority of Italian singers. Rameau, claims 
Fréron (ïi.247) with supreme lack of logic, is sublime: ‘il a les 
grâces & la douceur de l'une [Italian music] sans en avoir la mono- 
tonie; la profondeur & le génie de l'autre [French music] sans 
trop sentir la science’. 
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In the light of Rémond's criticisms of French operas, Fréron is 
at a loss to understand his repeated assertion that opera alone can 
fully satisfy the spectator, that it alone can procure *un plaisir qui 
ne traîne aprés lui ni dégoût, ni lassitude’ (v.279). To his criti- 
cisms of tragedy and comedy, that the former, in its depiction of 
‘passions tristes, souvent noires’, is not in harmony with the emo- 
tions of ordinary men, and that the latter, because of the limited 
number of ‘ridicules’ in man's character, has become monoton- 
ously repetitious, Fréron points out that ‘tragedies in music’ 
depict these same black passions and that infinite variety is as 
difficult to attain in music as in comedy. When new musical forms 
are attempted, says Fréron, Rémond rejects them and expresses 
his preference for the uniformity of the older styles. And how, 
implies Fréron, can a man who prides himself on his tender heart 
and laughing imagination derive this plenitude of pleasure and 
contentment from a form dominated by ‘les passions tristes, sou- 
vent noires’? This annoying lack of logic in the arguments of 
Rémond characterize the author's final observation on the opera, 
namely that it ‘purge les mœurs aussi bien que les genres de 
Poésie qu'on regarde comme les plus moraux' (v.280). For no 
sooner does he make this pronouncement than he confesses 
openly that the moral precepts in opera are ‘un peu gaillards’, that 
opera softens the heart and ignites the passion of love. 

The concluding pages of Fréron's review contain a most bitter 
and sarcastic denunciation of the qualifications of Rémond as a 
literary critic. It would appear that Fréron's major source of 
irritation was the fact that Rémond dared to defy all existing 
tradition and to base his literary and artistic conclusions wholly 
upon his own personal taste. He is, says Fréron (11.252), ‘un Philo- 
sophe délicat qui donne pour principes ses goüts & ses affecta- 
tions, pour régles les mouvemens de son cceur. On voit qu'il tire 
tout de son propre fond'. This self-infatuation explains Rémond's 
insistent and endless citing of himself throughout his works. 
Nevertheless, adds Fréron, Rémond's constant desire to please 
and entertain his readers has the happy result of producing many 
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daring new ideas, a felicitous disorder in his arguments, some 
charming contradictions, and some occasionally pleasing para- 
doxes. The fact that his style lacks the polish of other theoreticians 
and reflects his desire to conform to the modern taste in writing 
can be understood if one remembers that he is not a professional 
author. It would be unjust, therefore, to judge him ‘à la rigueur’. 
With the ungracious comparison between Rémond and the ‘jolie 
femme qui fait des nceuds' cited above, Fréron ends his review. 

It would appear, therefore, that in 1749 the arguments of 
Rémond de Saint Mard were not sufficiently strong to move 
Fréron from his avowed position as the defender of the French 
classical aesthetic. In the first of his three letters, Fréron reveals 
himself to be the faithful disciple of Boileau and Desfontaines. 
He repeatedly counters the attacks by Rémond upon the classical 
attitude towards beauty, inspiration, and composition. Because 
of his prejudiced point of view he succeeds in presenting a very 
unfavourable portrait of his adversary. In his second letter, Fré- 
ron reveals a most interesting vacillation of mind. The arguments 
put forth by Rémond on such questions as the relative merits of 
prose and verse, and the essential nature of poetry, are almost 
convincing to the critic. He fails, however, to appreciate the 
significance of Rémond’s comments on the interrelationship of 
poetry and music, his clever and witty explanation for the medio- 
crity of much French poetry, and his significant defense of 
pastoral poetry. The third letter reveals Fréron in his most exas- 
perating posture, that of a malicious journalist who takes pleasure 
in exaggerating the inadequacies of his opponent, yet who fails to 
offer acceptable alternatives to his opponent’s arguments. He fails 
completely to appreciate Rémond’s attempt to analyse and ex- 
plain the fact that a great opera is the successful blending of the 
genius of different men. Fréron prefers always to apply to opera 
the same rules that govern other dramatic forms and as a result 
fails to share Rémond’s enthusiasm and preference for the genre. 
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It was in 1899, at the beginning of a revival of critical interest in 
Bossuet, that the first comprehensive bibliography of his works 
was published. This was Charles Urbain's Bibliographie critique 
de Bossuet (Paris 1899). Urbain did not include translations of 
Bossuet’s works in his bibliography. This deficiency was made 
good shortly afterwards by V. Verlaque in his Bibliographie rai- 
sonnée des œuvres de Bossuet (Paris 1908). l 

The following summary descriptions of French editions and 
of translations help to complete these two bibliographies. The 
works are listed alphabetically, the date of the first edition being 
given in each case. 


Abrégé de l’histoire de France, 1747 


Verlaque does not record any translations of this work, yet 
there is this English translation: 


THE / HISTORY / OF / FRANCE, / From PHARAMOND to CHARLES IX. / 
Tranflated from the FRENCH of / M. BOSSUET, / Bifhop of Meaux. / IN 
FOUR VOLUMES. / VOLUME I. / Containing the reigns of the Kings 
from PHA-/RAMOND to CHARLES V. / EDINBURGH: / Printed by 
A. DoNarpsoN and J. REID. / For ALEXANDER Donatpson. / MDCCLXII. 


/ pp-vi.297. 
Volume II: Containing the reigns of CHARLES VI. CHARLES VII. Louis XI. 
and CHARLES VIII. pp.326. 
Volume III: Containing the reigns of Louis XII. and Francis I. pp.379. 
Volume IV: Containing the reigns of HENRY II. Francis II. and CHARLES 
IX. pp.454 
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Catéchismes 


There were three: Catéchisme du diocése de Meaux, 1687; Second 
catéchisme pour ceux qui sont plus avancés dans la connaissance des 
mystères, 1687; Catéchisme des fêtes et autres solennités de l Eglise, 
1687. 

Only separate editions of these are listed by Urbain and Ver- 
laque. À collected edition was published in 1688: 


CATECHISME / DIVISE EN III. PARTIES, / LA PREMIERE / Con- 
tient l'abregé de la doctrine Chrétien-/ne pour ceux qui commencent; / LA 
SECONDE REGARDE / Ceux qui font plus avancez dans la con-/noiffance 
des Myfteres; / ET LA TROISIEME / Traite des Feftes & autres folennitez 
de / l'Eglise. / Par Meffire JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET / Evefque de 
Meaux, Confeiller du Roy en fes | Confeils, cy-devant Précepteur de Mon- 
feigneur | LE DAUPHIN, premier Aumofnier de Madame LA DAUPHINE./ 
[vignette] / A PARIS, / Chez la Veuve de SEBASTIEN MARBRE- / 
CRAMOISY, Imprimeur du Roy. / Æt A MEAUX, / Chez la Veuve de 
CLAUDE CHARLES, / joignant l'Eglife Cathedrale. / [rude] / M.DC. 
LXXXVIII / 


pp.389. 


Verlaque does not record any translations of the Caréchismes. 
There was a German translation of the Catéchisme du diocèse de 
Meaux in 1775: 


Jakob Benignus Boffuets / Bifchofs zu Meaux / Katechismus / fiir / Kinder. / 
[rule] / Aus dem franzófifchen überfetzt / von / Heinrich Braun, / der Gottes- 
gelehrtheit Doktor, Sr. Churfürftl. Durchl. / in Baiern u. wirklich geiftlichen 
Rathe, und Canonico / bey U. L. Frau Stiffte in / München. / [vignette] / 
[rule] / München, 1775. / Verlegt von Johann Nepomuck Fritz, / Churfürftl. 
ceni aen und bürgerlichen Buchhändler / nächst dem schönen 
Thurm. / 


pp-316. 
The title is all in Gothic. 


There was a Dutch translation of the Caréchisme des fétes et 
autres solennités et observances de I’ Eglise in 1688. 


CATECHISMUS / VAN DE / FEEST-DAGEN / en andere Hoogtijden 
en / plegtigheden / Van de / KERK, / 2oor den Doorluchtigften Heer | 
JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET / Biffchop van Meaux, voorheen Biffhop 


van | Condom, Raads-heer van den Koning | in zijnen raad, voordezen | leer- 


meefter van | MYR HEER DEN DAUPHIN. / Eerfte Aalmoeffenier van | 
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MEVROUW DE DAUPHINE. / [vignette] | VANTWERPEN, / B 
FREDERIK van METELEN, 1688 dorus pH 


pp-vi.122. 


Similarly, in 1688, there was a Dutch translation of the Caré- 
chisme du diocése de Meaux and of the Second catéchisme. 


CATECHISMUS / Voor't Bifdom van / MEAUX, / Uytgegeven door order 
van den Door- | luchtigen HEER / JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET / 
Biffchop van Meaux, Raads-Heer van den | Koning en zijn Raaden, | voorheen 
on- | derwyzer van myn Heer den Dauphyn, | en opperfte Aelmofenier | van | 
MEVROUWE DE DAUPHINE, &c. / Vertaald. / [vignette] / ‘ANT WER- 
PEN, / Voor FREDERIK VAN METELEN 1688. / 

pp.xviii.246. 


De institutione Ludovici delfini Ludovici XIV filii, ad Innocen- 


tium XI, pontificem maximum, 1709 


No translations of this letter are listed by Verlaque. In 1723 an 
English translation was published in: 


A | Compendious Way / Of Teaching / Ancient and Modern Languages, / 
Formerly practised by the Learned / TANAQUIL FABER, / In the Educa- 
tion of one of his SONS, / And of his DAUGHTER the / Celebrated 
Madam DACIER, / And now, with little Alteration, successfully / executed 
in LONDON. / THE SECOND EDITION. / To which are added / Some 
Tracts and Observations on the same / SUBJECT, by several Eminent Men, 
viz. | Roger Ascham, (Tutor to Queen Elizabeth) | Richard Carew, Mr. Mil- 
ton, Mr. Locke, kc. / With an Account of the / Education of the DAUPHIN, / 
by J.B. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. | [rule] | LONDON, / Printed by 
J. Downing, in Bartholomew-Close near / Smithfield, for the Author, 1723. / 
pp-vi.184. 

Edited by J. T. Philipps. 


The translation is on pp.123-182 and is entitled: 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE Education of the DAUPHINE. In a LETTER 
to His Holinefs, Pope INNOCENT XI. By JAMES BENIGNUS BOS- 
SUET, Bifhop of Meaux, Praeceptor to the Dauphine, &c. Translated from 
the Original Latin. 


Défense de la tradition et des saints péres, 1753 


According to Verlaque, this work was first published in the 
Oeuvres posthumes de... Bossuet . . . (Amsterdam 1753), 3 vols. 
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He does not give a separate edition. The following one was 
published in 1763. 


DÉFENSE / DE LA TRADITION / ET / DES SAINTS PERES. / Par 
Meffire JACOUES-BENIGNE BOSSUET, / Evêque de Meaux. / [rule] / TOME 
PREMIER «SECOND». / [rude] / [vignette] / A PARIS, RUES. JACQUES. 
/ Chez JeAN-Tuomas HERISSANT, Libraire-Impri-/meur ordinaire du Roi, 
&c. à S. Paul, & à S. Hilaire. / Les Freres EsTIENNE, Libraires, à la 
Vertu. / [rule] / M.DCC.LXIII. / Avec Approbation & Privilége du Rot. | 


Discours prononcé à la profession de madame de La Vallière, 1675 


To the Spanish translation of 1801 listed by Verlaque should be 
added the following: 


SERMON | PREDICADO / POR / EL ILLMO. SR. BOSSUET, / 
OBISPO DE MEAUX,/EN LA PROFESSION / DE/ MADAMA DE 
LA VALLIERE, | DUQUESA DE VAUJOUR, / EN PRESENCIA 
DE LA REINA DE FRANCIA, / EL DIA 4 DE JUNIO DE 1675. / 
[vignette] | MEXICO: 1838. / [rule] IMPRENTA DE LUIS ABADIANO 
Y VALDES, / a cargo de J. M. Gallegos, calle de las Escalerillas | nim. 13. | 


PP-25- 
Discours sur l’histoire universelle, 1681 


It comes as a surprise to find that Verlaque does not list any 
English translations of this famous work. Four are recorded here: 


A / DISCOURSE / ON THE / HISTORY / Of the whole / WORLD, / 
Dedicated to his Royal Highnefs the / Dauphin. / AND / Explicating the 
Continuance of Religion with / the Changes of States and Empires; / from 
the Creation till the Reign / of Charles the Great. / [rule] / Written originally 
in French by JAMES BE-/NIGNE BOSSUET, fometimes Bifhop of / 
Condom, and now of Meaux, Counfellor of State to / the moft Chriftian King, 
heretofore Tutor to the / Dauphin, and now Chief Almoner to the Dau- 
phinefs. / [rule] / Faithfully Englished. / [rule] / LONDON, / Printed for 
Matthew Turner at the Lam? in / High-Holborn, MDCLXXXVI. / [within 
a double single-line frame] 

pp-vi.565. 


AN / INTRODUCTION / TO, / Ora SHORT / DISCOURSE / CON- 
CERNING, / Universat History. / [double rule] | In TWO PARTS. / 
[double rule] | Faithfully Compar’d with, and Done | (With fome little Altera- 
tions) / From the Original of that Illuftrious AUTHOR | JAMES BENIGNE 
Bossuet, / Bifhop of MEAUX and CONDOM, | And Praeceptor to His 
Royal Highnefs the Daupuin; / By RICHARD SPENCER, A.M. | 
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Mafter of the School at TUNBRIDGE. / [double rule] | LONDON, Printed 
by R. RziLy;/ And Sold by J. and J. BoNwicxE, and S. AUSTEN, / in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard; J. HAZARD, near Stationers | Hall; and J. Newton, in Little 
Britain. 1730. | 

pp-viii.216. 


A | VIEW / OF / Univerfal Hiftory, / FROM THE / Beginning of the 
WORLD, / TO THE / Empire of CHARLEMAIN: / BY / JAMES-BENI- 
GNUS BOSSUET, / Bifhop of MEAUX; formerly Preceptor to the / 
Dauphin, eldeft Son of Lewis XIV. / Tranf lated, from the / LOUVRE — 
ORIGINAL, / BY / JAMES ELPHINSTON. | [rule] / VOL. I <- ID / 
[double rule] | LONDON: / Sold by B. Wire, Fleet-ftreet; E. and C. Ditty, 
/ Poultry; J. Rosson and Co. Bond-ftreet; J. Ripzey, / St. Jamefes-ftreet; 
J. WALTER, Charing-crofs; P. / ELMsLy, Strand; and J. Bew, Paternofter- 
row. / M.DCC.LXXVIII. / 


AN / Universat History, / FROM THE / Creation of the Wonrp,/ TO 
THE / EMPIRE of CHARLEMAGNE, | TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FRENCH / OF / M. BOSSUET, / Preceptor to the DAUPHIN, and 
BisHop of MEAUX. / [rule] / A NEW EDITION, / Wiru THE Lire OF 
THE Auraor. / [rule] / The Univerfal Hiftory of M. BOSSUET is a Work 
that will tranfmit / the Author to Immortality. / VOLTAIRE. / [rule] / 
PRINTED for T. EVANS, near Yonk-BuiLpiNGs in the STRAND; / 
J. SEWELL, in ConNniLL, and W. FOX, Horsonw. / [rule] / 
MDCCLXXVIIT. / 


pp-518. 


Exposition de la doctrine de l Eglise sur les matières 
de controverse, 1671 


To the six English translations given by Verlaque, the follow- 
ing five may be added: 


AN / EXPOSITION / OF THE / DOCTRINE / OF THE / Catholic 
Church | IN / Matters of Controverfie. / [rule] / By the Right Reverend / 
JAMES BENIGNE BOSSUET, | Counfellor to the King, Bifhop of 
Meaux, | formerly of Condom, and Preceptor to the / Daupuin: Firft 
Almoner to the DAU-/PHINESS. / [rule] / Done into Englifh from the Fifth 
Edition / in French. | [rule] | The Third Edition more Correct. | [double rule] | 
LONDON: / Printed in the Year MDCCXXXV. / 


pp-224. 
AN / EXPOSITION / OF THE / DOCTRINE / OF THE / Catholic 
CHURCH, / In Matters of / CONTROVERSY. / [rule] / BY M. James 


BENIGNE Bossuzr, / Counfellor to the King; Bifhop of Meaux, formerly of / 
Condom, and Preceptor to the Daupuin. / [rule] | Faithfully tranflated into 
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Englifh. | [rule] | [vignette] / [double-rule] | LONDON: Printed in the Year, 
M.DCC.LIII. / 
pp-144- 


AN / EXPOSITION / OF THE / DOCTRINE / OF THE / Catuotic 
Cuurcu, / In Matters of / CONTROVERSY. / TO WHICHIS ADDED, 
| THE APPROBATION OF / His Holinefs Pope INNOCENT the XI. / 
AND OF THE / ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS. / [rule] / BY / JAMES 
BENIGNE BOSSUET, / BISHOP of CONDOM, | AFTERwWARDS OF 
MEAUX, / CounseLttor TO THE Kinc, AND Preceptor / TO THE 
Dauputn OF FRANCE. / [no place, no date] 

pp-viii. 112. : 

The British museum gives place and date of publication: [.London? 17857] 


AN / EXPOSITION / OF THE / DOCTRINE / OF THE / Cargoric 
Cuurcu, / In Matters of / CONTROVERSY. / with THE APPROBA- 
TION or / His Holinefs Pope INNOCENT the XI. / AND OF THE / 
ARCHBISHOPS anD BISHOPS. / TO WHICH IS ADDED, AN / 
INTRODUCTORY ADVERTISEMENT. / [rule] / FROM THE 
FRENCH OF / JAMES BENIGNE BOSSUET, / BISHOP of CONDOM, 
/ Afterwards of MEA UX, / CouuseLLoR TO THE Kixc, AND PRECEPTOR 
/ TO THE DavurniN OF France. / [rule] / LONDON: / Printed by 
J. P. COGHLAN, No. 37, Duke-Street, | Grofvenor-Square. | And Sold by 
Meff. Rosinsons, Paternofter-row. | MD CC, XC. / 


pp-xxv.viii.r12. 


THE / CATHOLIC'S MANUEL; / AN / EXPOSITION / OF THE / 
CONTROVERTED DOCTRINES / OF THE / CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. / [rule] / BY JAMES BENIGN BOSSUET. / [rude] / WITH 
NOTES, BY THE REV. JOHN FLETCHER. / [rule] / Ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way. — Jer. vi.16. | [vignette] | NEW YORK: / PUB- 
LISHED BY JOHN M:SWEENY. / From the Dublin edition. | 1836 | 
pP-144- 


No Romansh translations of the Exposition were noted by 
Verlaque. The following one has come to light: 


EXPOSITIUN / DELLA / DOCTRINA / DELLA / BASELGIA / 
CATHOLICA / Entuorn las Materias de / Contraverfia / Scritta enten 
Francés | DA MONSIGNIUR / JACOB BENIGNO BOS-/SUET / 
Configlier digl Reig enten fees Cuf-/fegls, Vuefcg de Condom, & In-/ftructur 
dig] quondam Se-/reniffim Defin. / Mefs giù per Ramonsch. | [rule] | Cun 
lubient{cha dels Superiurs. | Squicciau à Panaduz de Pater Mo-/ron gl'Onn 
1728. / 

PP-331: 
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Instructions et prières pour le J ubilé, 1692 


The following German translation was published in 1826. No 
translations are listed in Verlaque. 


Betrachtungen / über die / Zeit des Jubilaeum. / [rule] / Von / Jakob Benignus 
Bossuet, / vormaligem Bischofe zu Meaux in Frankreich. / [rule] / Aus dem 
Franzósischen in das Deutsche übersetzt. / Mit Bisch6flich= Würzburgischer 
Approbation. / Dritte unveränderte Auflage. / [rule] / Würzburg 1826. / Im 
Verlage der Stahel'schen Buchhandlung. / 


pp-87. 
The title is all in Gothic. 


Lettre pastorale de monseigneur l'évéque de Meaux aux 
nouveaux catholiques de son diocèse, 1686 


Although Verlaque does not give any translations of this Lettre 
pastorale, an English translation was made in the same year as it 


was published in French. 


À / Paftoral Letter / From the / LORD BISHOP of MEAUX, / TO / 
The New Catholics / Of His / DIOCESS, / Exhorting them to keep their / 
EASTER, / And giving them Necessary Advertifements againft / the Fa/fe 
Paftoral Letters of their Minifters. | With REFLECTIONS upon the 
Pretended Persecution. / [ru/e] / Tranflated out of French, and Publifh'd 
with Allowance. / [rule] / LONDON, Printed by Henry Hills, Printer to the 
King's / moft Excellent Majefty, for His Houfhold and Chappel. 1686. / 


PES 
Translator: Joseph Johnston. 


Maximes et réflexions sur la comédie, 1694 


Only French editions are listed by Verlaque. An English trans- 
lation was published in 1699. 


Maxims and Reflections / UPON / PLAYS. / (In Answer to a Discourse Of, 
the Lawfullness / and Unlawfullness of PLA YS. Printed / Before alate PLAY 
Entituled, / BEAUTY IN DISTRESS.) / [rule] / Written in French by the 
Bp. of / Meaux. | And now made ENGLISH. / [rule] / The PREFACE By 
. another HAND. / [rule] / LONDON, / Printed for R. Sare, at Grays-Inn 
Gate, in / Holborne. 1699. / [within a double-line frame] 

pp-xiv.118 [i.e., 134; pp.128-134 are incorrectly numbered] 
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An Italian translation appeared much later: 


MASSIME / E RIFLESSIONI / DI MONSIGNOR / JACOPO BENI- 
GNO BOSSUET / VESCOVO DI MEAUX, / SOPRA LA COMME- 
DIA. / TRADOTTEIN LINGUA TOSCANA / DA UN SACERDOTE 
LUCCHESE. | [vignette] | IN VENEZIA, MDCCLXXIII. / [rule] / 
APPRESSO SIMONE OCCHI. / CON LICENZA DE' SUPERIORI, 
E PRIVILEGIO. | 


pp-80. 
Translator: Cesare Nicolò Burlamacchi. 


Oraisons funèbres 


Neither Urbain nor Verlaque was aware of this edition, which 


is the first, of the Orazson funébre de M* Nicolas Cornet. 


ORAISON FUNEBRE / DE ME / NICOLAS CORNET / GRAND 
MAITRE / DU COLLEGE DE NAVARRE. / Prononcée dans la Chapelle 
du Collége où il eft | inhumé, le 27. Juin 1663. | PAR MESSIRE / JACQUES- 
BENIGNE BOSSUET / Evéque de Meaux, Confeilleur du Roy / en fes 
Confeils, cy-devant Précepteur / de Monfeigneur le Dauphin. / [vignette] / 
A Amsterdam, / Chez HENRY WETSTEIN. / [rule] / M.MC.XCVIII. / 
pp-96. 

The Oraison funèbre occupies pp.3-41. 


Verlaque does not give any translations of the Orazsons funébres 
but some can be noted. To begin with, there are collections in 


English, German and Spanish. 


Biographical sketches / OF / HENRIETTA DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, 
/ AND / LOUIS OF BOURBON / PRINCE OF CONDE. / [rule] / 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED, / BOSSUET'S ORATIONS, / PRO- 
NOUNCED AT THEIR INTERMENT. / [rue] | TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH. | WITH SELECT EXTRACTS FROM 
OTHER ORATIONS / BY THE SAME AUTHOR. / [rude] / London: / 
PRINTED FOR W. CLARKE, NO. 38, NEW BOND STREET, / By 
S. GosnELL, Little Queen Street, Holborn. / 1799. / 


PP-59- 
Translator: Edward Jerningham 


Jacob Benignus / Boffuet / Bifchoffes von Meaux / und Kónigl. Staatsrathes, / 
Trauerreden / Aus dem Franzófifchen überfetzt. / [rule] / [vignette] / [double 
rule] PCT / zu finden bey Johann Paul Kraus, nächft / der K.K. Burg. 
1764. 

pp-xxii.432. 

The title is all in Gothic. 
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Trauerreden / von / Boffuet, Flechier / und andern berühmten Kanzel- 
rednern / mit / biographifchen Nachrichten / über / die Redner und die 
Betrauerten, nebft einer Abhandlung über / die Trauerrede / von / Ville- 
main und Duffault. / [double rule] | Exfter Band. / Trauerreden von Boffuet 
enthaltend. / Aus dem franzófifchen überfetzt. | [double rule] | Frankfurt am 
Main. / Andreäifche Buchhandlung. / 1840. / 

pp.428 
The ti 


Seer allis Gore: 


On pp.403-407 is a translation of the Discours prononcé à la pro- 
fession de madame de La Vallière. Verlaque does not record a 
German translation of this work. 


BIBLIOTECA UNIVERSAL. / [rue] / COLECCION / DE LOS / 
MEJORES AUTORES / ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, / NACIO- 
NALES Y EXTRANJEROS. / [rude] / TOMO LIII. / [rude] / BOSSUET / 
[rule] | ORACIONES FÜNEBRES / CON UN PRÓLOGO DE / 
RAFAEL GINARD DE LA ROSA. / [rule] / MADRID. / DIRECCION 
Y ADMINISTRACION, / calle de Leganitos, 18, 2°. / 1879. / 

pp-177. 


An English translation of the Oraison funèbre de... Louis de 
Bourbon, prince de Condé is on pp.495-514 of: 


THE / GREAT SERMONS / OF THE / GREAT PREACHERS; / OR, 
THE / Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence / OF ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. / COMPRISING THE / BEST DISCOURSES / OF / 
CYPRIAN, ATHANASIUS, CHRYSOSTOM, AUGUSTINE, BOS- 
SUET, BOURDALOUE, / MASSILLON, FLÉCHIER, ABBADIE, 
TAYLOR, BARROW, ROBERT HALL, / RICHARD WATSON, 
M:LAURIN, CHALMERS, CHRISTMAS EVANS, / EDWARDS, 
DAVIES, J.M. MASON, ETC. ETC.;/ AND REPRESENTING THE / 
Greek and Roman, Mediaeval, and Later Byzantine THE ENGLISH, 
IRISH, SCOTTISH, AND WELSH, / THE GERMAN, FRENCH, 
AMERICAN, AND NEGRO PULPITS. / LONDON: / WARD AND 
LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. / [rule] / 1857. / [within a double single-line 


frame] 
pp.iv.568. 


Similarly, the Oraison funèbre de Marie Thérèse d’ Autriche, . . . 
reine de France was translated into English: 


A / SERMON / Preached at the FUNERAL / OF / MARY TERESE of 
Auftria, | INFANTA of SPAIN, | QUEEN / OF / France & Navarre, / At 
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St. Denis, Sept. 1. 1683. / [rule] / By Monfieur James Benigne Boffuet, | 
Bifhop of Meaux, Counfellor to the King in his Councils / Late Preceptor to 
the Dauphin, / And Chief Almoner to Madam the Dauphinefs. / [rue] 
Printed at Paris by the King's Special Command / [ru/e] / Reprinted at 
London, by J.C. and F.C. for H.I. / and fold by Samuel Crouch, in Cornhil. 
/ MDCLXXXIV. / [within a heavy single-line frame] 


Pp-31- 


La Politique tirée de la Sainte Ecriture, 1709 


Verlaque does not record any translations. The following 
German translation has been noted. 


Staats=Kunft / AuB / Denen felbft—eigenen Worten der hei= / ligen 
Schrifft gezogen / An Monfeigneur le Dauphin | gerichtet / von / Herrn 
Jacobo Benigno Boffuet, | Bifchoffen von M EAUX, Königlichen / Staats= 
und Geheimden Rath. Ihro Kónigl. / Hoheit des Monfeigneur le Dauphin 
Praeceptore, wie | auch Ihrer Kóniglichen Hoheiten der Madame la | Dau- 
phine und Madame la Ducheffe de Bourgogne | Obriften Allmofen— Pfleger. / 
Ein Werck fo erft nach des Authoris Todt / zum Vorfchein gekommen. / 
Nunmehr aber auB der frantzôfifchen in die / Teutfche Sprach überfetzt 
worden. / [vignette] | STRASBURG / [rule] / Verlegts Johann Reinhold 
Dulfecker. 1712. / 

pp.cvi.782. 

The title is all in Gothic. 


Relation sur le quiétisme, 1698 


Verlaque gives an Italian translation. There was an English 
translation, too, with a most bizarre title. 


Quakerifm A-la-Mode: / OR, A / HISTORY / OF / Quietifm, / Particularly 
/ That of the Lord Arch-bifhop of / Cambray and Madam Guyone. | CON- 
TAINING / An Account of her Life, her Prophecies and / Visions, her way 
of Communicating Grace / by Effufion to thofe about her at Silent / Meetings, 
&c. | ALSO | An Account of the Management of that Controverfie / (now 
depending at Rome) betwixt the Arch-bifhop / of Caméray and the Bifhop of 
Meaux, by way of An-/fwer to the Arch-bifhop's Book. / [rue] / Writ by 
Meffire Jacques Benignes Boffuet, BifAop of Meaux, / one of the French 
King's Privy Council, and Publifhed by | his Majefty s Authority. | [rule] | 
Done into Englifh from the Original printed in Paris. / [rule] / LONDON, / 
Printed for J. Harris at the Harrow in Little Brit-/tain, and A. [Bell] at the 
Crofs-Keys and Bible In | Cornhill, near Haymarket, 1698. Price 1 s. / 
pp-ii.128. 
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Sermons 


No translations are recorded by Verlaque, but there is this 
collection: 


Jakob Benignus Boffuet / Bifchofes zu Meaux / gefammelte / Predigten. / Aus 
dem Franzófifchen übersetzet / von / Wolfgang, / Abte des Benediktiner- 
ftiftes Gleink, / in Oberófterreiche. / [vignette] / Erfter «— Funfzehnter und 
letzter» Theil. / Mit allergnádigft— kaiferl. Freyheit, / und Genehmhaltung 
der Obern. / [ornamental double rule] | Steyr, | verlegts Joh. Ferdinand 
Holzmayr, Buchhändler. / [ornamental double rule] | Gedruckt mit Wim- 


merifchen Schriften. / 1778 <-1784». / [within a double ornamental frame] 
The title is all in Gothic. 


Traité de la communion sous les deux espéces, 1682 


The earliest English translation given by Verlaque is of 1687. 
However, two years earlier a translation was published in Paris 
and, if a preliminary notice is to be believed, was the work of 
a Protestant: ‘Many doubtless will wonder that I, who cannot 
well endure the very name even but of a Papist in masquerade, 
should yet translate and publish a book of popery, and this too 
in a point peradventure of higher concerne than any other now 
in debate between Papists and Protestants’. The translation was 
published by Mabre-Cramoisy, Bossuet's publisher at the time. 
A TREATISE / OF / COMMUNION / UNDER / BOTH SPECIES. / 
By the Lord James BENIGNE Bossuzr, / Bifhop of Meaux, Councellour to the 
King, | heretofore Preceptor to Monseigneur le | Daupuin, firft Almoner to 
Madame la DAUPHINE. | [vignette] | PRINTED AT Panis / By SEBASTIAN 
Masre Cramoisy, / Printer to his Majefty. / [rule] | M.DC.LXXXV. / 


WITH PRIVILEDGE. | 
pp.xiv.368. 


This translation can be added to those recorded by Verlaque. 


A / TREATISE / OF / COMMUNION / UNDER / Both Kinds. / [rule] / 
By the Reverend Father in God, the / Lord James Benigne Boffuet Bifhop 
of / Meaux, Councellor to the King, &c. / [rule] | Faithfully Render’d from 
the French. | [rule] | With Allowance. / [rz/e] / LONDON, / Printed for 
Matthew Turner at the Lamb | in High-Holbourn, 1687. | [within a double 
single-line frame] 
.[vi].116. 
Re Jo. Davis. 
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